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| HE speech of President McKinley at Buffalo is of tran- 

scendent importance to business interests, as indicating the 

probable course of the Republican party in regard to 
legislation affecting such interests. If the Republicans are 
wise enough to consult, from time to time, the needs and wishes 
of the great majority of the people, there is little danger that 
any administration representing the Chicago platform will be 
installed in Washington during the present generation; and 
Mr. McKinley’s address indicates that the most influential 
and popular man in his party, if not in the country, is deter- 
mined that Republicanism shall not sink into indifference to 
the changes in popular needs and popular sentiment. ‘That the 
public generally believes that tariff taxation, in behalf of Ameri- 
can industries, becomes unnecessary and objectionable when 
the industries so protected have become so powerful, in conse- 
quence of such protection, as to be able to sell their products 
in foreign markets in competition with foreign goods, and at 
prices lower than those which their customers at home are 
compelled to pay, may be regarded as certain, and Mr. Me- 
Kinley would be thoughtful enough, and sincere enough, to 
understand the reasons for this belief, and to try to correct the 
abuses of excessive and long-continued protection, even without 
the support of the large section of the Republican party which 
has come to hold these views. It may be taken for granted 
that our good President never felt the delight that some of his 
supporters expressed in the distresses of the starving button- 
makers in Vienna or the tin-plate workers in Wales, deprived 
of employment by the American protective tariff; and his clear 
comprehension of the importance of protecting our own people 
in such a way as not unnecessarily to injure others is likely to 
be of incalculable value to the country. 


T is rather amusing to observe how rapidly the sentiment in 
favor of preserving and enlarging the forest-area of the 
United States has spread within a few years. Some of its 

manifestations are not too rational, and a professional forester, 
invited to meet one of the amateur forestry associations which 
are springing up everywhere, found that the idea of most of 
the members was to prohibit all cutting of timber in the dis- 
trict which it had under its care. It is hardly necessary to say 
that forestry has in mind the obtaining of revenue from wooded 
lands, and that its processes are directed toward making this 
revenue as large as it can be made without diminishing its 
permanency. Few people realize, even now, how much can be 
accomplished in this way, many forests now yielding an annual 
income of several hundred per cent on the original investment. 
As we have repeatedly observed, the greatest obstacle in the 
way of the practical utilization, for forestry purposes, of lands 
now waste is to be found in our methods of taxation, by which 
any man, or any corporation, undertaking a forestry scheme as 
a business operation, is virtually sure to be ruined before the 
investment brings in any income. 


to a great extent, the business interests of their communities 

in charge, do not see the enormous advantage that there 
would be in encouraging forest-planting by temporary exemp- 
tion from taxation of the land so planted, under the system 
which has brought wealth to Germany. The amount of tax 
collected on waste lands, suitable for forestry, but for nothing 
else, is, in New England, very small, yet the aggregate tax, 
with compound interest added, for the forty years which must 
elapse before a forest begins to afford a return, is quite enough 
to deter a prudent man from embarking in such a venture. 
On the side of the town, which is not allowed to lay up money 
at interest, nothing is gained from the tax except a few dollars, 
to be divided among the annual town-expenses, a very appre- 
ciable portion of which, in most New England towns, is in- 
curred for the maintenance in almshouses of those who have 
been land-owners and taxpayers, and, under a more enlightened 
system, might have been contributors to the public funds, in 
stead of being a public charge; while, if the reclamation of 
such lands were encouraged, as it is in Germany, by cbirty 
years exemption from taxation, experience shows that, at the 
end of that time, the property would bear reasonable taxation, 
and that, a generation later, the annual income from it would 
be so large that an annual tax from five to ten times as great as 
that imposed upon it in its undeveloped condition would be 
easily borne; and, in the meantime, the community, far from 
suffering a simple loss of taxes, would be benefited, to an ex- 
tent incomparably beyond its loss, by the influx of capital from 
outside, the employment of its citizens in the planting and 
management of its new forests, the building of houses, and the 
other incidents of a new and important industry. 


) HE recent decision of the English House of Lords, holding 
| the funds of labor unions liable for damage caused by the 

official action of the unions, although only delivered on 
the twenty-second of July, has already had an important effect. 
The Taffvale Railroad Company has begun suit against the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants for one hundred 
thousand dollars damages, incurred by the unlawful action of 
the Society during the strike of last year; and the Blackburn 
branch of the Weavers’, Winders’ and Warpers’ Association 
has been served with papers in connection with a strike in a 
factory. The President of the Trades-Union Congress finds 
the situation “intolerable”; and a committee has now under 
consideration the subject of finding some legal means of pro- 
tecting the funds of unions from attack. It is not very likely 
that the committee will succeed, as the principle on which the 
decision of the House of Lords was based, that labor-unions 
should pay for the damage that they caused, in the same way 
that corporations and private individuals do, is so obviously 
fair that public opimon will sustain the courts in preventing its 
evasion; and it may be hoped that the workingmen themselves 
will accept the law, as now settled, with confidence in its 
ultimate advantage to their interests. 


R. MORGAN is said to have announced that hereafter, 

in the iron manufactories which he is concerned in direc- 

ting, no contract or agreement will be made with any 
body of workmen which is not incorporated, the reason given 
for this being that, as the funds of a corporation are liable for 
its debts, including damages due to failure to fulfil contracts, 
a guaranty of this kind is necessary to hold to their agree- 
ments men who, as the events of the past month have shown, 
do not hesitate to repudiate them at the order of a labor 
leader. As was said just above, it has already been held in 
England that the funds of labor unions are liable for damages 
caused by the action of the unions, whether the latter are 
incorporated or not, the theory of the courts being that, as the 
unions are permitted, under English law, to enforce liability 
for damages on other people, they must themselves be held to 
similar liability ; but the point has never been authoritatively 
settled in this country, and Mr. Morgan is justified in insist- 
ing, now that he is in a position to do so, that working-men 
and their employers shall be equally responsible for their acts 
hefore the law. The labor-leaders are reported as being very 
gloomy over the prospect of having the funds entrusted to 
them held liable for the consequences of their actions, to say 
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nothing of the annoyance of being compelled to keep books, 
and account to the State officials for their receipts and disburse- 
ments; but there can be no doubt that nothing could be done 
which will benefit working-men more than the establishment of 
such responsibility. A workman whose fidelity to his obliga- 
tions is permitted to depend on the whims of walking-delegates 
is only half a man, while an association of men who depend 
upon their numbers to avoid responsibility is simply a mob; 
and the first step in the “enfranchisement” of labor, about 
which we hear so much talk, is to stop treating working-men 
as irresponsible babes, and to exact from them the same faith- 
fulness to their promises which they are legally entitled to 
claim from their employers. 





few days ago in New York, where the walking-delegate 

of a bricklayers’ union was brought into court on a charge 
of extortion. ‘The complainant was a contractor, who deposed 
that the walking-delegate appeared one morning at a building 
which he was constructing, and ordered al] the bricklayers to 
strike. ‘They obeyed, and work was suspended until early in 
the afternoon, when the walking-delegate again made his ap- 
pearance, and informed the contractor that, if he would give 
him twenty-five dollars, he would allow the bricklayers to go 
on with their work. The contractor gave him a check for 
twenty-five dollars, and then notified the police, who followed 
the delegate to a saloon, where he ordered drinks, paying for 
them with the check, and receiving the change in cash. The 
delegate was represented in court by counsel, who explained 
the matter by saying that the contractor owed one of his brick- 
layers for forty-eight hours’ work, and that he was directed by 
the union to collect the debt. Of course, it is quite possible 
that this may be true, but it is singular that a man’s wages for 
forty-eight hours should amount to just twenty-five dollars, and, 
supposing this to be the fact, the delegate has still to explain 
why he should spend for drinks a portion of the money col- 
lected by him for some one else; while, if the debt to be 
collected was less than twenty-five dollars, it was certainly an 
act of extortion to demand more from the contractor. 


A: interesting phenomenon in labor economics was shown a 





E mentioned last week, for the benefit of architects and 
other amateur photographers travelling abroad, that it is 
very desirable for such persons to have their films de- 

veloped out of the United States, ‘in consequence of the new 
ruling of the United States Post-office Department, which 
imposes a penalty of double the foreign-letter rates on exposed 
films sent through the mails to this country, where the films 
are secured with gum or gummed paper, or by any other 
method which will hinder the postmaster from unrolling them, 
to see whether there is any writing on the sensitive film. It 
appears, however, that this is not all. Even where the roll of 
film is left open to the inspection of any one who may take 4 
fancy to examine it, and whatever may be the postage paid 
on it, or even where the amateur brings it home in his trunk, 
it has been recently decided that it is liable to a customs duty 
of twenty-five per cent, ad valorem; and in addition to this an 
internal-revenue tax of twenty-five cents must be paid on the 
entry and declaration which the consignee must sign before he 
can get the film. The fact that the film was manufactured 
and purchased in this country makes no difference, the duty 
being imposed indiscriminately on all films, without regard to 
their origin. Suppose, for example, a touriit to take with him 
from this country an ordinary Eastman film costing ninety 
cents, for twelve exposures, four inches by five, and. after 
taking twelve pictures on it, to secure it with the gummed 
strip packed with it for the purpose, and carry it to any post- 
office outside the United States for transmission home for 
development. He will be told, if he asks, that twenty centimes 
or two-pence, as the case may be, will fully prepay the postage, 
and he affixes stamps to that amount, and mails the package, 
imagining that it will reach its destination quickly and safely. 


NSTEAD of this, the next incident in the affair is the 
] receipt by the person in the United States to whom the film 

is sent of a notice requiring him to appear at some post- 
offige, not always that nearest his residence, and pay from 
sixty-two to sixty-five cents extra postage on each film for the 
benefit of the Post-office Department; while the Customs De- 
partment sends an independent summons requiring him to 
appear and pay a duty of twenty-five cents on each film, the 
appraisers estimating the value of such things liberally, besides 


an internal-revenue tax of twenty-five cents on the declaration ; 
and the unfortunate consignee must appear, sign the official 
documents, and pay a dollar and twelve or fifteen cents on 
each film before it will be delivered to him. If the amateur 
has used six-picture films, costing forty-five cents, which are 
convenient and popular, the postage charge will be .practically 
the same as for those with twelve pictures, the difference in 
weight between the two kinds being a mere trifle; the internal- 
revenue tax will be the same, and the customs duty will, in all 
probability, be the same; or, if the consignee can get the ear 
of the appraiser, and convince him of the real value of the film, 
he may be able to get it reduced to twelve or thirteen cents, 
making a total of one dollar or more charges on a forty-five 
cent film. The obvious moral of this is that the films used by 
tourists should not only be developed, wherever possible, out- 
side the United States, but should be purchased there also, 
inasmuch as good films can be bought abroad for less than the 
price asked here; and, as the duty is charged on the cost, 
without regard to the place where the films are made, the 
cheaper film is liable to a smaller duty. A very good cellu- 
loid roll-film, rather better, according to our experience, than 
the American-made Eastman film, and very much superior 
to the Eastman films made in London, which are greatly 
afflicted with the so-called * lightning ” scratches, finger-marks 
and other defects, is manufactured in Lyons in sizes exactly 
corresponding to the American films, and wound on spindles 
which fit any of the ordinary roll-film cameras, and is sold very 
extensively throughout Italy and in establishments elsewhere 
which keep the Lumiere and other French photographic goods ; 
and several English roll-films have recently been put upon 
the market. We must confess that long familiarity with the 
American-made Eastman film has made us, personally, very 
partial to it, but if American travellers, and particularly pro- 
fessional men and students, with whom economy is a necessity, 
are to be subjected, in attempting to use American films and 
to employ Americans in developing them, to such monstrous 
extortion as that involved in these recent rulings, they must 
escape as best they can. 


HE mishaps, as well as the successes, of the Santos-Du- 

mont air-ship have attracted the attention of the public 

in an unusual degree to the subject of the navigation of 
the air. Although so well studied in detail as to have been 
more successful in operation than any other machine of the 
kind yet constructed, the Santos-Dumont balloon does not dif- 
fer in type from the Renard-Krebs, and many others, the 
floating portion consisting simply of a cigar-shaped balloon, of 
varnished silk, holding suspended a skeleton car, which carries 
a powerful gasoline motor. This motor drives a propeller, 
fourteen feet in diameter, of varnished silk, stretched over a 
steel frame, and a rudder, of similar construction, is suspended 
between the balloon and the car. When the wind is light, 
the machine can be manceuvred very successfully, but it seems 
to be entirely uncontrollable in a high wind. ‘The whole con- 
struction is extremely light, the car being suspended to the 
balloon by piano-wires, and every portion being reduced to 
the lightest framing compatible with the requisite strength. 





T is rather surprising that the competition for the Deutsch 
prize, which has called out the Santos-Dumont air-ship, as 
well as several others, which are not yet ready for trial, 

does not appear to have encouraged the partisans of the ‘ soar- 
ing” type of machine for aérial navigation to an effort to capt- 
ure, not only the prize, but fortune and fame. It must be 
confessed that the soaring-machines hitherto produced have 
not given very encouraging results, but it does not follow that 
they wight not do so, if constructed on a larger scale, and the 
Deutsch prize, of twenty thousand dollars, is worth trying for. 
In some respects, the soaring-machines offer important advan- 
tages. As their capacity for soaring depends upon the motive- 
force employed, rather than on their bulk, it is possible to 
increase this without necessarily increasing proportionately the 
mass of the whole machine; while a floating machine, in order 
to obtain increased power, must increase the size of the in- 
flated silk bag which serves to suspend it, and which is the 
most unmanageable and dangerous portion of the whole affair. 
Whether it will ever be possible to carry compressed or lique- 
fied hydrogen on such machines, in such a way as to afford a 
means of lightening the labor of the motors in the soaring 
type, or giving better control over the floating portion in the 
balloon type, remains to be seen, but it seems as if the most 
promising field for future invention lay in this direction. 
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FIREPROOF-CONSTRUCTION IN PHILADELPHIA.! — IL. 


HE first use of hollow clay tile and iron beams in our city of 
which I can find any record is still extant in that pioneer modern 
office-building, designed by Mr. Addison Hutton, at Fourth and 

Chestnut Streets, and popularly known as the Wood Building. It 
was erected in 1881. The side-construction hollow terra-cotta arch 
floor-system produced by Henry A. Maurer & Son was used; no 
effort was made to cover the lower flanges of the beams, excepting 
with a coat of cement between the slight projections of the tiles, 
which received the mortar or plaster direct. The building is, of 
course, far from proof against fire; the posts and girders of iron are 
all exposed, an open stairway, an elevator-shaft, and an open light- 
shaft, extending from first floor to roof with a wood-trimmed sash 
inclosure all around the four sides, would turn the whole structure 
into a furnace with great promptness; but the building is, neverthe- 
less, a step toward reducing dead-loads of fire-resisting floors to 
rational weight, which even at this day remains too high. 

An American patent was issued to IF, A. Peterson on hollow-tile 
floor-construction of burnt-clay and I-beams, or the equivalent of the 
latter in deck-beams or double channel-beams, as was actually used 
in one of the first buildings. ‘The date of this patent is April 3, 
1855; the beams were set but 2 feet 6 inches apart, and a single 
hollow tile filled the space between, projecting but slightly below 
the flanges of the I-beams; their introduction was not extended, and 
throughout the country little attention seems to have been given the 
subject until after the great Chicago fire, in 1871, when a limited 
number of floors were laid on iron beams and terra-cotta tiles both in 
New York and Chicago; but not until after the advent of the 
modern office-building — the first of the species being the Montauk 
Block, Chicago, in 1881, coincident with the construction of the 
Wood Building in Philadelphia— does the serious introduction of 
fireproof floors in business and hotel buildings seem to have obtained 
consideration. 

This period was soon followed by the advent of the sky-scraper 
and the use of light, incombustible and strong floor and wall 
materials, for these were at once recognized as an imperative neces- 
sity. Philadelphia’s first successes in this line, the Girard Trust and 
Drexel Buildings, the latter of which, erected in 1887, has a floor- 
system of steel beams and terra-cotta arches on an iron or skele- 
ton frame, faced with white marble on the exterior and backed on the 
frame with hard bricks. It is, fortunately, situated among buildings 
in which fire-retarding or fire-resisting materials largely prevail, with 
much intervening space all around it, and is therefore, perhaps, as 
secure from damage by fire as any building in the city; with the 
marble envelope of its iron frame in a more exposed position, or in 
closer proximity to combustible buildings, the damage from an ad- 
joining fire might be very great. From this period to the present 
time a great variety of fireproof-floor systems have been proposed, 
and a large number of them introduced into Philadelphia buildings. 
Limited time will permit a hurried consideration of a few only of 
the more favorably considered, together with some of the minor fire- 
proofing building details and devices. 

While the range of materials now recognized to be available for 
fireproofing purposes, either independently or directly, as the filling 
between floor-beams, for construction of the principal and minor 
subdivision walls, ceilings or roofs of fireproof buildings, or for the 
protection of the metallic members for the reception and transmission 
of the chief strains from the loading, both dead and live, and from 
storms and wind, has narrowed toa small list indeed, much inge- 
puity has been expended in devising varied forms and means for 
applying them, and in as varied combinations; we find in Philadel- 
phia, for protection to skeleton-framing of some very high and 
important buildings, such combinations as bricks and limestone, 
bricks and granite, granite and marble, and, in a few instances, 
marble and granite alone. Of these, the bricks and terra-cotta 
alone can really be considered fireproof material, granite and marble 
cracking and crumbling badly under the action of heat, and with 
much greater violence upon the application of a hose-stream during 
a fire. The more recent structures, however, have been almost 
entirely constructed with brick and other forms of burnt-clay facings 
above the few lower stories, marble or granite work being, as a rule, 
confined to the entrances and facing of the ground floor, where, in 
event of a fire, the effects of heat would be least marked. 

With reference to floor-systems in practical use, the varied forms 
and combinations of materials are much greater than those for 
exterior walls and coverings, the terra-cotta arch of hollow tile in 
itself having been used in not less than ten distinct forms for bridg- 
ing between and protection of the lower flanges of the I-beam 
joists; besides which we have in use floor-systems, combinations of 
bricks, iron ribs and concrete, with wire-lath and cement-plaster 
ceilings for beam-protection, as in the Real Estate Trust Building 
and North American Building; or stiffened wire-lath and cement 
floor and ceiling beam-protection, as used in the Philadelphia 
Bourse; combinations of terra-cotta lintel and concrete, as used 
in the Lorraine Apartment House, Broad Street and Fairmount 
Avenue; expanded-metal and cement floor and ceiling protection, as 
used in the Gibson Building; iron rod or bar and cement floor- 
system with metal-lath and hard-plaster ceiling protection, as used 
in the Columbian Fireproof-floor System in the office and store 


1A paper by Edwin F. Bertolett read before the Engineers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia, May 18, 1901, and printed in the Journal of the Society. Continued 
from No, 1341, page 79. 
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building at Twelfth and Chestnut Streets. The cement arched-floor 
system, as used by the Vulcanite Company on permanent calcined- 
plaster centrings in the Stetson Mills and office, at Fourth Street 
and Montgomery Avenue, represents the combination of plaster- 
board-and-concrete fireproofing and beam protection, while the Key- 
stone Plaster Company of this city, with works at Chester, has 
produced a fireproof floor-arch, using expanded metal in combina- 
tion with specially treated calcined plaster cast into protecting skew- 
backs for the iron girders and floor-beams, and a single arch-block 
to be used between. It is probably inevitable that a field so attrac- 
tive, from both a scientific and commercial standpoint, for experiment 
and profit as the fireproofing of buildings should lead to the propos- 
ing of many peculiar and almost freakish devices for the purpose, and 
many others which, by reason of the prohibitive cost, excellent 
though they.may be, eliminate them from the competitive field of 
practical work. 

One very worthy firm has offered the public a device for fireproof- 
ing wooden-joist systems by surrounding them entirely with concrete, 
for which purpose it was. proposed to attach to either side of the 
wooden-joist angle-irons of such form as to lend the strength of its 


“camber to both the joist and the concrete; in the light of what has 


been accomplished with concrete in combination with iron bars, or 
spans fully as great, it might be asked, Why use the wooden joists 
at all? 

Terra-cotta ceiling-blocks and wire and metal lathing have been, 
and still are being, offered as a fireproofing for wood-construction. 
They can only be considered when of such proportion and quality 
and applied to such bearing members as ensvre their stability both in 
the presence of fire and on the subsequent application of water 
under heavy pressure from modern fire-extinguishing appliances ; 
indeed, the same is emphatically true of every fireproofing material 
worthy of serious consideration. : 

A comparatively new form of hollow-tile floor-system is now being 
introduced by Maurer & Son, clay and terra-cotta manufacturers, 
known as the “ Herculean Fireproof-floor System,” which, from the 
past success of the firm, and the reliable and standard character of 
all their former products, is worth careful consideration. ‘Tests, both 
as to strength and fire-resistance, have shown — the latter in experi- 
mental cases only — very satisfactory results; it is perhaps the most 
nearly homogeneous terra-cotta floor-construction yet produced. 

It consists of a series of end-construction, hollow terra-cotta tiles, 
varying in thickness from 6 to 12 inches, according to the span and 
weight to be carried. In plan these tiles measure 12 inches square, 
and along either side-joint, within a safe distance from the tops and 
bottom face of all tiles, runs a continuous L-shaped groove to 
receive in a cement joint a 2” x 2” rolled T-iron, which is made of 
the proper length to extend the full span of the floor-systems, from 
wall, or support, to support. ‘The tiles are carefully set in place on 
wood support or so-called centring, the T-irons cemented into top 
and bottom of all joints, the tiles being carefully cemented through- 
out all joints as they are set, and the whole left to set up for a time ; 
the end-blocks are given a bearing with T-irons of 4 inches on the 
supporting walls or girders. This system of terra-cotta construction 
demands more than ordinary care in setting; a large amount of iron 
beam-work is eliminated, and the T-iron ties, for they are only such, 
are so thoroughly protected by being embedded in the terra-cotta 
that no failure through the iron members can be considered probable. 

I have examined some spans of this system of 20 feet clear, after 
being in place for a month; have noted the wonderful rigidity, 
natural elasticity, and other attractive qualities. There is in place 
now in a small building on Uber Street a floor of this form, 18’ x 20’, 
which I have had loaded with 600 pounds per square foot with very 
slight deflection. ‘The strength of the floor is, of course, developed 
by the continuous character of the T-iron tiers and the compres- 
sion of the top members of the terra-cotta blocks, with the possible 
tensile bond of the lower members reinforcing the same; exceptional 
care would seem to be necessary in the proper adjustment of all the 
joints and bearings, in fitting and cementing the various blocks of 
this floor in place, and it would seem of special importance that the 
cementing of the T-iron ties in the groove at side of the blocks 
should be of the very best material and executed without fault. 

The terra-cotta floor-fireproofing in common use in Philadelphia is 
of two general forms; as used in the early practice and at this time 
where the ceiling finish is not a critieal matter, it consisted of seg- 
mental arch of a hollow-tile skewback and a series of hollow-tile 
voussoirs, which are set between the rolled I-beams with cement 
joints, the back and haunches of these arches being filled above the 
{-beams with cement-and-cinder concrete, in which the floor nailing- 
strips are embedded at intervals of 16 inches, centres ; the skewbacks 
in all the more recent cases form the beam protection. There are 
points of weakness in this form of construction, however, as the 
radial webs forming part of the joint are subjected to practically 
the same pressure as the top and bottom horizontal or arch webs, 
jeopardizing the tile; to overcome this difficulty, and for the pur- 
pose of affording a flat ceiling, the form known as end-construction 
arch is now almost universally used in terra-cotta floor-work. These 
are made up of bevelled-faced skewbacks and key-blocks of same 
bevel, the voussoirs also of same bevel, on account of the difficulty 
and complications arising in the manufacture and the sorting and 
handling involved in setting in proper position blocks of radial 
jointing, it having been found impracticable to confine the construc- 
tion to radial joints. Thus it will be noted that in each arch-section 
but three forms of blocks are required, the skewbacks on either side 
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being of precisely the same form; all voussoirs are similar, though 
set on opposite sides of the key, the key itself being the third form. 
The voussoirs are further interchangeable by making both the top 
and bottom beds or soffits and top corrugated or dovetailed to re- 
ceive the plastering work, and are reversible either by inverting or 
reversing endwise on alternate sides of the key. It is important 
that the direction of the line-of-pressure, and therefore the tangent 
or secant at right angles to the joint, fall within the central third of 
the depth of the arch in order to ensure the perfect stability of the 
whole arch. Much, further, depends on the care and skill of 
the workmen in setting the mortar for the various joints, since 
pressure is so directly and continuously transferred along both hori- 
zontal and vertical webs of the tile to the skewback ; this is really 
the crucial point in securing the full strength of the arch. 

In many locations upon buildings of irregular form, where beam- 
lines and side-walls or girders intersect at acute angles, much diffi- 
culty is experienced, and much imperfect work in setting of tile or 
brickwork of floors may result in the shimming and patching of cut 
pieces of tiling, for the purpose of filling out the irregular angles and 
intersections. This is a trouble less experienced in Philadelphia, 
perhaps, than in any other city, thanks to our checker-board street 
and block system. This feature, however, does constitute a serious 
objection to the use of burned-clay tiles in certain buildings and in 
floors of curved form and radial beam-plan, and is a point well con- 
sidered in adopting a form of construction for floors in any new 
structure. 

The terra-cotta used principally in all arch-construction is of the 
semi-porous composition of clay, containing a percentage of kaolin, 
mixed with about sixty per cent of sawdust and, perhaps, five per 
cent of fine coal or coke; this is thoroughly mixed by machinery and 
carried in batches to the presses, formed by forcing through dies 
and sorted, dried, and burned, the details of which process should be 
known to every architect and engineer, as the first step toward a 
knowledge of fireproofing methods, but which cannot be dwelt upon 
at this time. Hollow tiles for interior partition are similarly pro- 
duced, set as subdivision partitions in all of our modern fireproof 
buildings. These blocks wiil receive and hold rails, much as a piece 
of wood, and practice has need to avail itself of this feature to a 
greater extent; in nearly all our more recent so-called fireproof 
buildings the use of door-studding of wood is all too common and 
quite uncalled for, since light iron jambs of channel form are quite 
inexpensive and can be used with as good results for preliminary 
framing of openings and as plaster grounds, and with less peril to 
the building, than can wood; within limits, the lighter form of sheet- 
metal channel-frame — always riveted, not soldered, at the mitres — 
will serve the purpose when exposed to heat better than a heavy 
rolled channel, and with the nailing of the casing and trim directly 
to the terra-cotta partition-blocks, as is perfectly feasible, much of 
the possible failure of partitions will be eliminated. 

There is, perhaps, no fireproofing process so attractive in its 
general conception as that by which continuous areas of almost un- 
limited extent, of any form, shape or position, can be covered or 
formed into a surface or wall or partition without break or joint; for 
is uot this what we seek to effect in all construction ? 

Brick or stone wall, floors, roofs and columns are at their best 
only when the joints between the small parts are nearest to elimina- 
tion. It is a natural production of this prevailing condition that the 
extensive use of cement-concrete for building purposes in connection 
with modern methods of construction has been so extensively de- 
veloped during the past decade. Concrete, in itself, being a power- 
ful material under compression, but comparatively weak under 
tension, it is necessary that in all floor-constructions not uniformly 
and continuously supported a metal bond or tie be used in the lower 
part of all cement or concrete slabs spanning between supports. Of 
this form of construction Philadelphia does not afford as many con- 
spicuous examples as might be expected; vast amount of detail and 
supplementary construction, however, evidence the adaptability of 
the processes, and numerous tests justify the acceptability of the 
methods of construction. Woven-wire mesh and expanded metal in 
a majority of cases form the metallic base or tension element of the 
construction, though examples are not wanting in which rods and 
twisted bars bave been used for tensile members of concrete-con- 
struction. The immense quantities of water introduced in installing 
floor-systems of concrete constitute the chief objection to its use, on 
a purely structural view of the subject, necessarily delaying the in- 
troduction of floors and finish; but the facility with which forms of 
varied dimensions and sizes can be executed in this material and 
with as stable result and as great neatness of finish as work of more 
regular character, will commend the concrete form of floor and parti- 
tion work in many cases. Moreover, as a preservative for the 
embedded steel-beams, and the possibility of filling small recesses, cavi- 
ties, and odd corners, that occur in some forms of construction, particu- 
larly about post and girder connections, together with its cementing 
qualities at union of floor and wall and floor and partition, make it, 
the concrete-monolithic floor-system, a triumph in construction. 

The work of placing concrete on bar or rod tension elements must, 
in all cases, be performed above a wood or other centring, usually 
supported, with iron hooks from the lower flanges of the supporting 
beams, with wood forms, inclosing girders, after which the whole is 
filled from above with the concrete; and being well packed around 
and above beams and girders and well incorporated with the iron- 
work, it is allowed to set for some days before removal of the sup- 
ports and centrings. This work, being uniform and continuous and 


comparatively without detail, can be executed by comparatively un- 
skilled labor, or workmen in charge of an intelligent and practical 
foreman, with assurance of satisfactory results. 

Only the highest grade Portland-cements and anthracite boiler 
(steam) cinders are used by Philadelphia architects and engineers, 
with an admixture of fine stone-grit or clean bar-sand to fill the 
smaller voids. The loading for the structure itself is estimated on 
the basis of 85 pounds per cubic foot for cinder-concrete, with ad- 
ditions for the mesh and wood floor determined by weight, and the 
final examination by the building-department is made by actual load- 
ing of promiscuous sections of the floor, never to less extent than 
600 pounds per square foot, placed clear of the beams, for office or 
apartment-house or hotel work, and 800 pounds per square foot for 
warehouse, store or mill work. 

Authoritative tests for strength and fire-resistance of cement arch 
and floor work, made by entirely disinterested and competent parties, 
seem to indicate that the claims of many proprietors as to the virtues 
of their respective floor-systems are entirely valid, but careful selec- 
tion of materials and great uniformity of execution and manipulation 
of materials alone will secure the best results; as heretofore stated, 
the chief differences and special characteristics of the various systems 
are in the form of metal tie or mesh used in connection with the 
concrete. 

‘Two forms of concrete-and-metal partition-work are in popular 
use for subdivision of offices and apartments, the thinner partitions 
being made solid by filling-in between two thicknesses of wire-mesh, 
or expanded metal, wire-lashed to vertical angle-irons extending 
from floor to floor, too frequently with wood door-studding and base 
and wainscot blocking, for which there should be a superior means 
devised of securing these details of finish. Much the larger pro- 
portion of fireproofing of partition-work in Philadelphia is executed 
in hollow terra-cotta blocks set in cement on the floor-system, un- 
fortunately trimmed at door and sash openings with plowed wood 
grounds to receive plastering and wood-trim. 

From actual tests and examination by Philadelphia engineers and 
architects, the weight of the Roebling floor-system on wire-mesh 
and stiffening-bars is found to be slightly over 60 pounds per square 
foot of floor, not including the supporting beams. 

The Merritt system, or expanded metal and concrete, is estimated 
on the same basis at 67.7 pounds per square foot of floor-area. 

Plaster-of-Paris, or calcined-plaster, is a well-known non-conductor 
of heat, and for years much work has been done with mackite- 
blocks for furring of walls, ceilings, and construction of partitions for 
interior sub-division of buildings; this form of block is simply 
plaster-of-Paris cast in a mould and having incorporated in its com- 
position spruce-shavings or fibre to increase its toughness; and 
while it can by no means be called a fireproof material, when placed 
in an otherwise combustible structure it has the virtue of affording 
a solid and, therefore, non-fiv-conducting partition at a very moderate 
cost, and of ample stability for all ordinary sub-dividing purposes, 
and will receive and retain ‘aster without further preparation of 
the surface. 

Recently the company manufacturing the plaster-board or mackite- 
block have turned their attention to the manufacture of a cast block 
and beam-protecting skewback, for fireproofing purposes, under the 
name of the Keystone Fireproofing Block, which is being introduced 
to some extent in Philadelphia; notably in the new power-house of 
the Girard Estate at Third and Chestnut Streets, and in the new 
marine-barracks at the League Island Navy Yard, the first men- 
tioned being complete, the latter in process of installation. There 
are many attractive features about this form of construction; the 
sections, being cast, fit with great neatness between the beams; 
the skewbacks, which combine about 14 inches of beam protection, 
are bevelled, with a horizontal rebate about 2 inches mid-depth on 
the face, to receive the central block, cast with a similar bevel on the 
end and rebated to fit accurately the skewback; after all the blocks 
are set in place on any floor, the ends of all joints, heads and wall 
and beam joints are carefully filled with liquid calcined-plaster, thus 
forming practically one mass. A cement-and-concrete backing, 
carrying dovetailed floor-strips, 16 inches, centre to centre, is then 
laid, and the whole levelled and finished to receive the wood or tile 
flooring as may be desired. 

In the blocks designed to carry heavy loads a strip of expanded- 
metal is usually cast in the heart of the block in form of a suspen- 
sion-loop or modified catenary ; for lighter work this is omitted. 

Like the mackite-block, this floor-system affords a fine surface 
upon which a plaster finish can be most economically applied, and 
very severe tests would seem to indicate the entire sufficiency of the 
materials for fire-resistance. 

I have had the pleasure of making a very careful examination of 
the test-house, and the condition of the walls and ceilings, which 
are constructed of Keystone-fireproofing, and have a very reassur- 
ing report of the result from the Inspector of the Philadelphia 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The method of setting the floor and partitions in form of cast 
blocks has many advantages, it would seem, over the form of floor- 
construction practised by the Metropolitan Company, which is to 
cast the whole in place on centring and forms about the ironwork, 
of which I am advised Horticultural Hall is the best example exist- 
ing in Philadelphia. 

If time and experience shall demonstrate the amplitude of this 
form of floor and partition block for both strength and fire-resis- 
tance in connection with the hose-stream under high pressure, then 
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the many advantages of the calcined-plaster floor will be appre- 
ciated, for it is clean, sanitary, easily instalied, and readily adapted 
to any position and condition ; in its production it requires little ma- 
chinery, no burning, and but limited time for drying. It is the 
lightest form of fire-resisting construction, being determined by 
actual test, with ample concrete backing, at from 30 to 40 pounds per 
square foot of floor, not including the supporting beams, and _ its 
cost should be proportionately advantageous. Tests of strength of 
the blocks taken at random from a number of regular manufacture, 
of 5 feet span, 10 inches depth of beam, with 14-inch fire-protection, 
in which same were broken at loadings per square foot of floor-area 
ranging from 1,393 pounds to 2,100 pounds, sufficiently establish the 
structural value of the floor. ; 

The Vuleanite floor for fireproofing is a combination of a plaster- 
cast shell and beam protection with concrete backing that is being 
introduced under the Bromley patents; it has as yet had but limited 
introduction in Philadelphia, but the work done has been of high 
class, and would seem to be worthy to be classed among the best 
efforts at fireproofing. 

In use of the Metropolitan system of poured-plaster, the weight- 
allowance for dead-loading is somewhat higher necessarily, on ac- 
count of length of time required to dry the cast by the slower 
natural process of atmospheric absorption; this weight, without 
beams, but including concrete and floor, is estimated from actual 
est to be 47 pounds per square foot of floor. 

In addition to the above typical floor-systems, covering the use of 
terra-cotta, concrete, and calcined-plaster respectively, the Faucett 
system of hard-tile hollow lintels, with cement backing, in 15-foot 
spans of beams at 30 inches centre has been found to weigh 58 
pounds per square foot of floor-area; with beams at same spacing of 
20-foot span, the weight is 70 pounds per square foot. This floor- 
system was introduced in the Lorraine Apartment House and the 
Stephen Girard Building, and is in use elsewhere in this city. 

The Rapp floor-system, consisting of a base of common bricks sup- 
ported on tee-irons of heavy sheet-metal extending between beams 
spaced 5 feet apart, weighs, with contents, 83 pounds to the square 
foot, and is in use in the Real Estate Trust Building, the North 
American Building, the Albemarle Apartment House, and elsewhere. 

One of the most important branches of fireproofing is to be found 
in the defensive fitting of exterior doors and windows of buildings 
against communicating or adjacent structures, and in this respect 
much good work has been done in the use of fireproof-windows and 
glazings of wire-glass. 

In stores and warehouses, as well as in many factories, outside 
metal-covered shutters overlapping walls about the openings afford 
an excellent protection, and their use has been much stimulated by 
liberal reductions made by insurance-companies on regular rates; 
but I need not speak of the impracticability of shutters of this kind 
in offices, tenements, apartment-houses, etc., in which they would 
not be tolerated by tenants, and even if attached would never be 
closed ; this leaves a weak spot in all our larger office-buildings and 
tenement-houses. It has to a degree been somewhat mitigated in 
many pronouncedly exposed locations by the introduction of wire- 
glazed metal-frame windows, but objection is made to the fact that 
this form of glass obstructs vision, though, in a corrugated form, it 
does not decrease the lighting of these buildings. 

The importance of this feature of fireproof-construction cannot be 
made too emphatic, and while wire-glass is now made perfectly clear, 
it is an excellent fire-retardent, and with development in more 
perfectly protecting the frames with brick or terra-cotta and expos- 
ing only the positively essential glass-area, with two thicknesses 
instead of but one of glass, greater efficiency will have been attained. 

I am not aware of any important introduction of so-called fireproof 
wood ; much hope is reposed in the final success and efficiency of 
the processes, which will lead not to a resort to wood-construction, 
but to a retaining of wood trim and floors, which must always re- 
main a popular finish; the adaptability, non-conductivity, softness, 
elasticity, and general pleasing effect make it an ideal building- 
material, and with its inflammability removed it will be again restored 
to an ideal position. 

Philadelphia has been phenomenally fortunate in the matter of 
absence of fire in or adjoining her fireproofed structures; there are 
no lack of conditions in every respect similar to the well-known con- 
ditions surrounding the Home Life Insurance Building in New York. 

There are office-buildings exposed to most inflammable structures, 
which with a fair start and favorable atmospheric conditions would 
penetrate and destroy the contents of, if not ruin, the more invulnera- 
ble structure; there are hotels that would be little more than a flue 
for the consumption of the weaker neighbor, and other in many 
respects excellent and modern structures so situated with regard to 
common construction that the latter would be but the signal for the 
positive annihilation of the interior of the former; and yet, barring 
a few incipient fires in the kitchen of one of our prominent apart- 
ment-houses, which, thanks to fireproof conditions, made no headway, 
escape has thus far been our good fortune. 

The most severe fire in a modern office-building in Philadelphia, 
according to record, did occur on July 18, 1885, in the New York 
Mutual Life Building, resulting in a loss of $2,000 in damage to the 
building and $15,000 to the contents. It was caused by an electric- 
light wire to apartments occupied by telegraph operating-room in 
the fifth floor; some beams were warped, and were removed with the 
floor and plastering; but the apartments adjoining and below were 
practically undamaged. 





The Bourse and Fidelity Building have both had fires which 
destroyed the contents and trim of apartments without extending 
beyond. 

These cases serve to give great encouragement: as architects and 
engineers, we need to grasp the situation seriously, taking inspiration 
from past achievements, but, guarding every tempting retrogression, to 
take every advantage possible to improve future conditions ; preven- 
tion at all times is infinitely better than cure, and while [ have done 
little more than touch the verge of a vast and important subject in 
which every person has a vital interest, if I have succeeded in direct- 
ing attention and interest toward the possible saving of a life or loss 
of property from the dire consequences of a conflagration, I trust, for 
your patience and indulgence, you will feel abundantly rewarded. 


DISCUSSION. 


Wm. CopeLanp Furser: The experiments of James E. Howard 
(Jron Age, April 10, 1890, Kent’s * Engineer's Pocket-book,” p. 382) 
indicate that steel has its maximum strength at about 400 degrees 
Fahr. When the temperature is raised above this point, the strength 
decreases at a rate approximating 10,000 pounds per 100 degrees of 
heat. This fact teaches us that in order to preserve the integrity 
of the structure, the temperature of the metalwork must not be 
allowed to greatly exceed 400 degrees Fahr. 

The method commonly employed to protect metalwork is to cover 
it with a non-conducting covering, or, rather, with a covering which 
is a poor heat-conductor, for all substances conduct heat to a greater 
or lesser degree. ‘The substance used as a covering should not only 
be a poor conductor of heat, but be capable of resisting disintegra- 
tion when it is subjected to rapid changes of temperature, which 
may be caused by the application of water when it is in a highly- 
heated condition. 

A material which fulfils this condition to a remarkable degree is 
known as semi-porous terra-cotta. This material is composed of fire- 
clay, made porous by the admixture of sawdust with the clay, while 
it is in a plastic state. Upon firing in the kilns the sawdust is con- 
sumed, leaving the burned clay in a porous condition. This semi- 
porous terra-cotta can be heated to redness, and can then be plunged 
into water without any apparent disintegration. 

Fire-clay is probably the most durable substance which can be 
applied to the protection of ironwork for protection against heat. 
The knowledge of its virtues, however, has led designers and manu- 
facturers to decrease the thickness of the covering in many places to 
a point where it no longer answers the purpose in a satisfactory 
manner. In buildings a covering of one inch is all that protects the 
lower flanges of the floor-beams, and this is not at all sufficient. 
The part of the tile which covers the flanges is without air-cells, 
because there is not sufficient thickness to get them in. 

Since the substitution of ironwork for brickwork in the structural 
parts of buildings, the tendency has been to restrict the space 
occupied by the ironwork to a minimum, and this has resulted in 
begrudging the every additional inch required for the fireproof 
covering, and, as a consequence, the fireproofing is no longer of 
sufficient thickness to fully ensure that the ironwork will be properly 
protected in event of great heat. There is but one remedy for this, 
and that is to increase the thickness of the covering at the vulnera- 
ble points. The same criticism may be made of Portland-cement 
coverings; a covering cannot be effective unless it has thickness and 
air-spaces, and it is misleading to talk of fireproof buildings when 
the tireproofing is but one inch thick at a vital point. 


RELIGIOUS ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


T is interesting, as the decades roll by, to note the change in feel- 

ing in all sections of art, and especially in religious art; and, for 

a satisfactory study of this «sthetic evolution, no means are 
afforded as eflicient as a French International Exhibition. The 
Gallic mind is essentially an organizing mind; and, therefore, when 
it develops an idea on so vast a scale as last year’s show, it is com- 
paratively easy to study advances and changes in any branch of art 
and manufacture. 

The Exhibition’s keynote was Retrospection. We were invited to 
gaze at every kind of work produced during the last few years, and 
then to compare it with older productions in the same industry. 
Every branch of man’s artistic work, from Fine-Art, so-called, through 
Decorative Art and the artistic crafts such as gold and silver smithery, 
down to the manufacture of the simplest objects necessary for our 
well-being and daily use, was represented by Modern and Retro- 
spective exhibits. 

We had the Retrospective specimens in the Petit Palais, and the 
Centennial in the Grand Palais; and if Religious Art during the last 
hundred years could best be studied in the French section, the 
reason was simple—in no other country, until quite recently, has 
there been any really interesting school of religious painting. If we 
look back at the work produced by our own painters in the eighteenth 
and early part of the nineteenth centuries, we simply find feeble 
imitations of older masters. 

The great Italians were divided in their views as regards the 
clothing of their saints and martyrs. Some, even of the earlier 
painters, introduced the dress, the armor and the weapons of their 
own time ; others were content with drapery of an indefinite character. 
The Flemish painters more often adhered to the former plan; and 
we may study more quaint incongruities in the works of Memlinc 
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and Van Eyck than even in those of Paul Veronese. Early German 
pictures belong to the same class; but the revival of Religious Art at 
Munich during the nineteenth century was upon the “drapery ” 
lines. $» too in this country, West and Haydon were content to see 
* Nativities” and * Last Suppers” as they were painted by Michel- 
Angelo, Raphael and Veronese, but with the sentimentality varnish 
of Vandyck, Guido and the Carracci—the “most admirable art- 
ists” of the Italian schools, according to the testimony of some of 
the eighteenth-century critics. Reynolds, being a genius, was able 
to save his least interesting work from being dull, aad for the same 
reason he soared, as did Rembrant and Rubens above their con- 
temporaries, in this class of subjects. But we need only turn over 
the pages of Sir Joshua's “ Academy Discourses” to find that his 
views as regards Religious Art were purely on the non-natural lines ; 
and apart from the superiority of the technique, his sacred-subject 
pictures leave us as cold as those of Benjamin West. 

[In France, the eighteenth-century painters worked on the same 
lines, and Lesueur was as feeble in idea and as affected in manner 
as the Carracci or Sassoferrato; but with the dawn of the last 
century came an awakening. At first this did bat evolve a sort of 
Classical mise-en-scéne, which was led by Prad’hon; but the revival 
of Catholicism consequent upon the Concordat gave birth to a new 
school led by Delacroix. This group of painters can be studied in 
most of the Parisian churches by those who did not visit last year's 
Exhibition. Ingres, Ary Scheffer, Herse, and a host of others imi- 
tated the Eclectic schools of Italy; but Delacroix and a few con- 
temporaries paved the way for a modern set of church painters, of 
whom M. Bonnat is one of the best representatives. In this painter's 
**Martyrdom of S. Denis” a partial return to the contemporary 
treatment of details is suggested. 

In the pre-Raphaelite movement of fifty years ago, France had no 
hand; but it is possible to trace the later Impressionist upheaval to 
that English revolution. There is nothing akin in the two schools 
as regards system but the desire to see Nature correctly and to paint 
what was seen. This was the foundation of both departures; and 
likewise, if their respective techniques, their ideas of composition, of 
form, of color, and of beauty differed totally, there was a certain 
kinship in their honesty, their affectations, their exaggerations, and 
their marvellous powers of self-deception. In their enthusiasm for 
the cause of realism, they were as false to Nature as they were ideal 
in their interpretations of her; and in their desire to crush pretti- 
ness, they murdered beauty. As examples of this kinship, we may 
compare Millais’s * Orchard” and Manet’s “ Déjeuner sur l’herbe.” 

Bat if France had no pre-Raphaelite of her own in the fifties, it is 
probable that Millais’s “ Carpenter's Shop,” Mr. Holman Hunt's 
* Scapegoat” and “Christ in the Temple,” and Burne-Jones’s 
“Merciful Knight” set her younger painters a-thinkiug. Here 
were religious subjects treated in a most revolutionary manner. The 
personages of the drama were men of like passions as ourselves ; 
the maudlin sentiment of Ary Scheffer was as dead as that of 
Murillo; and, although a partial revival under improved conditions 
has been seen in our own time in the work of M. Hébert, M. Bou- 
gaereau and his followers (M. Henner belongs to no school), still, the 
necessity of up-turned eyes as the outward and visible sign of religious 
feeling and emotions was proved by the works of Millais and his 
friends to be a monstrous fiction. The religious world protested 
loudly and not too politely; and it still protests in unmeasured 
language against the new development by the modern Frencamen. 

This is upon different lines from the pre-Raphaelite movement. 
The leading principle of Mr. Holman Hunt’s work is that religious 
subjects should be treated with absolute exactitude and truth, and 
therefore, for the details of his great picture of the Temple, he not 
only searched for what he required on the spot, but he lived and 
painted ia Jerusalem. ‘This was an entirely new departure. Hither- 
to, as we have seen, there were two modes of dealing with the Bible 
pictorially: casting the scenes in a mould formed by the painter’s 
own surroundings, and representing the scenes and actors in a con- 
vention of impossibilities. But some twenty years ago, M. Béraud 
set the religious world of Paris at loggerheads by painting his 
* Descente de Croix” with local properties, just as Memline or 
Veronese might have done. The Italian gave the world a Magdalen 
at the Pharisee’s house, with all the guests clad in the rich damasks 
and fashions of the day, and in the “ Marriage in Cana” he has even 
yone the length of portraitizing himself and his friends, Titian and 
others, as the musicians. And in the same spirit we see the French 
artist reading the Gospel narrative with the Italian’s mental glasses, 
and painting his Magdalen prostrate before the Master, with a sur- 
rvunding of very modern Parisians of the upper class. The woman 
wears evening dress of an elaborate character; thé men are in all 
their glory of black and white ties; but there is no more irreverence 
in this modern allegory of the lesson than in the gorgeousness of the 
Venetian Feast, for the situation is saved by the conventional 
costume and nimbus of the Saviour. It is incongruous, no doubt, 
and the “ Descente” is equally so; but it is quite possible that this 
treatment may appeal to many of us more than that of by-gone days. 
Was it not the reality of the type of the fifteenth-century “ Ma- 
donna” which touched the heart of the faithful? Did they not feel 
the lovingness of the Child-Christ just because the picture repre- 
sented a child with which they were acquainted? Was not the 
itttensity of the sacrifice of the cross brought before them mainly 
because those sorrowing women were of like passions with themselves, 
and those careless soldiers and that brutal crowd were all only too 
familiar to them in their every-day lives. The Man of Sorrows was 


suffering as many of their friends had suffered; the whole scene 
was as if it had taken place in Florence or Rome. And so the 
priest in the sowlane who represents St. Joseph of Arimethea, 
the poor Parisian workwomen, the men in blouses, and the fashion- 
able guests at the supper-table displaying upon their features the 
possession of all the vices from indifference to sensuality, most cer- 
tainly appeal to the hearts of modern religious people far more than 
the conventions of the old masters. Both readings are false, but the 
only alternative is the historical treatment of some of the pre- 
Raphaelites. 

MM. L’hermitte, Lerolle, Toudouze and Lagarde, Mr. Hitchcock 
and Herr Uhde are exponents of the same class of work, but their 
treatment is rural rather than urban. The Virgin who sits or walks 
in a garden of lilies, the Holy Family which cannot find room in the 
inn by the snow-clad fields, the Master who sups with the tired-out 
harvesters, are all charming examples of the modern school during 
the last thirty years. But now we come to a further evolution, in 
which mysticism takes a part; a departure which is best exemplified 
by the work of MM. Dagnan-Bouveret and Richemont. These 
artists, while adhering to modern dress and accessories, pour on 
to their canvas a rich flood of light, which diverts the subject of 
the hard realism of the earlier pictures. There is more poetic feel- 
ing in the treatment, or, rather, the poetry is lees disguised, less hard 
to find; and the rough peasants of Herr Uhde and M. L’hermitte 

ive place to the mystic rustics of MM. Richemont and Dagnan- 
enn. 

The curious thing is that, with all this new development of religious 
art, there is no change in the style of church decoration — the evolu- 
tion has only been in easel pictures. In the decorative line, our 
modern painters, like the architects, only follow in the steps of their 
forbears. Churches are built in the styles of former centuries — 
Classic, Romanesque, Pointed, Renaissance — there is no nineteenth- 
century architecture. And in the same way, the decorators fall back 
upon the old masters —there is no nineteenth-century decorative art 
except for private houses, and this is mostly adapted from older 
models. The original church-builder and decorative painter have 
yet to be born; but possibly, as the last word seems to have been 
spoken in these arts, the less we see of modern attempts at originality, 
the better. S. Brae. 





THE ENGLISH WALL-PAPER TRUST. 


HE best-organized trust in Great Britain is known as 
the Wall Paper Manufacturers, Limited. It repre- 
sents thirty-one firms and 98 per cent of the trade. 

England has been for some years the leading coun- 
try for the manufacture of wall-paper. We are 
exporters, and import little. Wall-papers of the 
best class are exported largely to the Colonies, to 
the East, and to Continental countries. Foreign- 
made paper has never sold well in England. ‘The 
designs do not appeal to English taste, the widths do 
not suit English methods of decoration. Our manu- 
facturers ought, therefore, to have been doing well. 
So some of them were, but the competition was en- 
couraging the production of shoddy goods and cutting 
of prices. The leading manufacturers considered 
that the only way to improve the industry — and also 

their own financial position — was by combination. They worked at 

a scheme for three years. One firm after another was brought in 
until the nucleus of the combine was formed. Then if others could 
not be persuaded into joining they were threatened with war to the 
knife. 

The terms of purchase were liberal. There was no favoritism, 
and by a judicious application of the two weapons, persuasion and 
coercion, the combine was formed. ‘The interests of the various 
firms were pooled on an equal basis. No one knew what the profits 
of the others were until the whole scheme was settled. No firm was 
to be paid for goodwill which had not earned 5 per cent on the 
value of the works. Every percentage above 5 ranked as goodwill, 
and was commuted ac¢ordingly. The distribution of the shares and 
stock was also based on the earning-capacity of the works. The fact 
that the prospectus mentioned thirty-one works but only gave the 
profits on twenty-three would suggest that eight were worked at a loss. 

Having consolidated 98 per cent of the trade, the organizers pro- 
ceeded to tie up the merchants. One combination leads to another. 
Without agreements with the dealers in wall-paper the trust would 
have been in greater danger of competition. But an absolutely bind- 
ing agreement was made with practically all merchants to buy paper 
only from the associated firms. The alternative was a boycott. If 
a merchant bought outside the trust it would not supply him with a 
single piece. And as the firms in the trust made all the best paper, 
no merchant of standing could afford to be independent of them. 
Another alliance of a looser kind was made with the makers of 
machinery. 

One of the first things which the trust did was to close the works 
which were run at a loss. 

One firm’s mills had been turning out several kinds of paper. 
The trust specialized. One mill was occupied exclusively with 
cheap paper, another with more expensive and artistic paper, and so 
on. Prices were at once revised, with the result that the cost of the 
cheapest classes of paper rose from 10 to 20 per cent. Paper which 
sold at 6d. was increased to 7. or 8d. per yard, but the prices of the 











dearer papers remained the same. All control over prices and sell- 
ing was centralized. Many of the travellers were discharged. New 
machinery was put down where required, the export trade vigorously 
pushed, but instead of three or four travellers competing with each 
other in the same field only one traveller was sent. The economies 
secured during the first year were almost sufficient in themselves to 
pay the dividends. 

The Board, who are the former heads of the leading firms, keep a 
firm grip of the business. Every branch makes elaborate returns 
weekly. The Directors at once see where progress is being made 
and where stimulus is needed. They travel over the country inspect- 
ing works, making suggestions and devising improvements. ‘They 
are practically the men who keep their fingers on the pulse of the 
trade. They carry out to the utmost the economies of large-scale 
production, and they did not start handicapped with a large stock of 
watered capital. 

The Wall-paper Trust enjoys an enviable immunity from foreign 
competition. If it maintains a high standard of artistic execution, 
with originality and good taste in design, it can hold its foreign 
market. Up to now the foreign trade has increased. The only 
serious competitor would be the United States, where there is 
another trust, and I am informed there is an alliance between the 
two. The American designs, in any case, do not appeal to the Eng- 
lish public. New competitors at home find themselves faced with a 
closed market. ‘They can supply small builders, and that is what 
the firms outside the trust are doing. There has been brisk compe- 
tition recently in the cheaper class of papers used by jerry-builders, 
and one of the trust-firms in Chelsea is trying to undersell the out- 
siders in their own lines. ‘They have created a brisk demand, but 
are probably selling in the meantime at a loss to crush competitors. 

Serious competition is more likely to come from Germany. Eng- 
lish wall-paper of new design is fashionable just now in Germany, 
and the Germans have started importing the English paper-making 
machines, which are the best. ‘This is almost a sure prelude to 
making export paper from English designs of the size and style 
to suit English taste. No doubt the promoters of the trust foresaw 
this danger when they tied up the dealers. Their monopoly depends 
to a great extent on the stability of this compact. Up te now there 
has been no difficulty in keeping a tight hold on the merchants. 
The Directors of the Wall-paper Trust occupy a strong position, and 
could, if they chose, supply better paper at the same price as under 
competition and maintain our supremacy in the business by excellence 
of quality. — The London Mail. 


ENGLISH TOPIARY WORK. 


ADIES are now the most enthusiastic of gardeners, as is shown 
by the numerous books they have written within the last two or 
three years, embodying their observations amid the shrubs and 

flowers, which ‘ave borne no small part in awakening the present 
widespread interest in the subject. So far, however, they have paid 
but little attention to the remarkable revival of the fashion for clip- 
ping what an old writer has called “ humble and tonsile” trees into 
fantastic shapes and devices. For many years, the art, if so it may 
be called, had fallen into abeyance, but at the two great shows of the 
Royal Horticultural Society there was abundant evidence that taste 
is coming around again to the trimly-cut styles that attained their 
zenith of popularity under William and Mary. English growers are 
encouraging the present revival, and old works on horticulture 
are being ransacked for designs. The fashion is a somewhat costly 
one, as it is several seasons before a yew or a box is sufficiently 
definite in its shapeliness to indicate whether it is intended to repre- 
sent a swan or a peacock, a pyramid or a cone, and the most con- 
stant care and discreet clipping are needed to bring it to the desired 
form. Hence, 10 guineas is a very moderate sum to be asked for a 
tree well started upon its quaint shape, and for large ones of elabo- 
rate design 20 or 25 guineas is not an uncommon figure. ‘The varie- 
ties most commonly employed are yews or box, but in old days the 
holly, hornbeam, and white-thorn were often utilized. Observant 
holiday-makers in the more remote districts will be able to see even 
yet many very good specimens in cottage and farmhouse gardens, 
which their possessors have tended year by year in their curious 
growth. 

There are, of course, several gardens in the country celebrated for 
their “ verdant sculpture,” as such trees are often designated. One 
of the most famous is that at Levens Hall, near Kendal, in West- 
moreland, where one of the most remarkable results of patient trim- 
ming shows a peacock on a solid square pedestal of yew. But there 
are scores of different shapes, some forming little arbors, others with 
tall bare stems surmounted with something very like the typical tree 
of a Noah's ark, while others are supposed to depict bens on a nest. 
The collection at Elvaston Hall, the seat of the Earl of Harrington, 
in Derbyshire, is another of the most noteworthy, and one of its 
unique features is a Chinese pagoda in yew surmounted by an im- 
perial crown. At Easton Hall, where the Countess of Warwick has 
cultivated so many charming fancies in her gardens, there is a most 
curious sundial formed entirely of yew and box. Another admirer 
of these horticultural eccentricities is the Earl of Rosebery, who has 
on the lawn at The Durdans two geese, two hens and a peacock in 
close-cut greenery. Haddon Hall has also some fine examples of 
this “‘ topiary work,” as it is often called by early authorities, and at 
Risley Hall, in Derbyshire, a pair of doves, about 7 feet long, with 
their bills just meeting, form an archway in a yew hedge. At Pack- 
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wood, in Warwickshire, the Sermon on the Mount is depicted in 
trees, where four tall yews stand for the evangelists, twelve more for 
the Disciples, and a large arbor cut out on a raised eminence consti- 
tutes the * pinnacle of the Temple.” Several churchyards possess 
fine old specimens. 

Many decades must pass before such wonderful examples as these 
could be produced again, but with quickset hedges of white-thorn it is 
possible to get definite outlines in about seven or eight years. That 
quaint authority Markham, in “ The Country Farm,” recommends 
those laying out a garden to surround it with “ fine curious hedges 
made battlement-wise in sundrie forms according to invention, or 
carrying the proportions of pyllasters, flowers, shapes of beasts, birds, 
creeping things, shippes, and such like.” The framework, as he 
advises, should be of osier, and in the spring or autumn “ you shall 
set white-thorn, eglantine, and sweetbriar mixt together, and as they 
shall shoot and grow up, so you shall wind and pleach them within 
the latticework, making them grow and cover the same.” Up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century such hedges, and those of 
the slower growing yew, were popular, and some are to be found even 
yet. It would seem to be the aim of the modern gardener to revive 
many of the horticultural fantasies of the past, and the present 
generation has seen the hardy annual take the place of the “carpet 
bed” with its stiff geometrical design. — London Telegraph. 














{Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statemes t 
of cost.] 


UNITED STATES POST-OFFICK, JOLIET, ILL. MR. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


T seems proper to call attention to the fact that the original draw- 
ings for this building were published in the June number of the 
Brick-builder, it being the then intention to construct this building 

of brick with stone trimmings. But since that time the drawings 
have been considerably changed and the building made entirely of 
stone, and it is believed very much improved architecturally. 


ENTRANCE TO KINGSBUKY PLACF, ST. LOUIS, MO. MFESSR8&. 
BARNETT, HAYNES & BARNETT, ARCHITECTS, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


THE PERISTYLE, OR “TKMPLE OF FAMF,” AND LIBRARY, NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY, UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS, NkFW YORK, N. Y. 
MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITFCIS, NEW YORK, 
B. Be 


INTERIOR OF THE PERISTYLE, OR “ TEMPLE OF FAMF.” 


It seems rather an anticlimax that the panels to be inscribed with 
the names of famous Americans, concerning which we heard so much 
in the newspapers, should turn out to be the oblong panels shown in 
the view beneath the supporting piers of the peristyle. 


(The following named illustration may be found by refer. 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


A VIEW IN GRONINGEN, HOLLAND. 


[Additional illustrations in the Interrational Edition.) 


WEST VIEW OF PERISTYLE AND LIBRARY: NEW YORK UNI- 
VERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DORMITORY: NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


COLLEGE BUILDING AND LIBRARY: NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES POST-—OFFICF, JOLIET, ILL.: TWO PLATES. MR. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 

. 

A new Reason For Sunscripinc. — The Paris Figaro advises its 
readers to subscribe to the Government’s Journal (fficiel, as the paper 
on which it is printed, if sold to dealers, yields much more than the 
Journal costs. 
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[ The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


“THE POLICLINICO UMBERTO I, ROME.” 


August 27, 1901. 
To tHE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs,—In the account of the Policlinico Umberto I in 
Rome by Mr. James Gilmore, published in No. 1338 of the Architect, 
some of the dimensions and quantities were not correctly transposed 
from the metric into their British equivalents. The area of the 
grounds is 538,000 square feet and the area covered by buildings 
184,600 square feet instead of 50,000 and 12,500 square feet respect- 
ively. The width of the side streets is about 140 feet and of the 
front street 170 feet, instead of 100 feet, the buildings being set back 
from the street-line on an average of 90 feet. 

The quantities of air supplied for ventilation are for a ward of 
10,000 cubic feet of space, containing 18 beds, 270,000 cubic feet per 
hour — a complete renewal every 6.75 minutes, or almost nine times 
per hour — and for each bed 15,000 cubic feet per hour, or 250 cubic 
feet per minute. These quantities are thirty-five times greater than 
those stated, and are on a scale of liberality far beyond anything yet 
attempted in a maby SIN Yours very truly, X. 


ERRATUM. 


To THE EpiToRs OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — As I was not able to revise the proof of my paper on 
the “ Perspective of Concentric Circles” in your issue of the 27th of 
July, an error in Figures 13 and 14, illustrating the Note upon Posi- 
tion, escaped detection. As this made the text quite unintelligible I 
shall be much obliged if you will kindly print the corrected version 
which I enclose. I have taken advantage of this opportunity some- 
what to simplify both text and illustrations. W. R. Ware. 


Note 1, Position. — Figures 13 and 14 illustrate the proposition 
that the perspective of a point lying in a plane, divides the normal 


Fig. 13 > Section Fig. 1+ Perspective 
Here. Horizon... 
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distanee between the horizon and the trace (or ground-line) of the 
plane, in the same ratio that the plane of the picture divides the nor- 
mal distance between the station-point and the given point. 

In these figures a is the given-point, lying in a horizontal plane ; 
a’ its perspective in the plane of the picture; and S the station- 
point, or position of the spectator. 

It makes no difference, as may easily be proved, whether the 
plane in which the line lies is horizontal, as in these figures, or inclined. 

Of course, the nearer the plane of the picture to the spectator, the 
nearer is the perspective of the point to the horizon. But the simi- 
larity of the triangles in Figure 13 shows that these distances are 
proportional to the distances of the plane of the picture from the 
given point and of its perspective from the ground-line. c!: h!==c?: h?; 
hence, c}: c? = h!: h?; Q. E. D. 

Hence, if a given point is twice as far away from the station-point 
as is the plane of the picture, its perspective will be half-way between 
the horizon and the ground-line. If it is three or four times as far 
away its perspective will occur at a third or a fourth of the distance 
from the horizon to the ground-line. 

This makes it practicable to locate the perspective of a point, with- 
out the aid of points-of-distance, if the initial-point and vanishing- 
point of a line passing through it are known, and, also, the distance 
of the picture and of the given point from the spectator. 














OpeninG THE Apena, 0., Mounp.— The great Adena mound, 
«which is being opened by Dr. C. W. Mills, of the Ohio State University, 
and a number of assistants, is proving to be one of the richest in arche- 
ological curios that has ever been excavated in this county. Already, 
although not 10 feet of earth has been taken from the top, there have 
been valuable finds, and the next layer of soil is expected to be un- 
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usually rich in curios. Two skeletons and a number of articles which 
had been buried with them were found yesterday. One skeleton was 
that of an adult, and the other that of a child, perhaps fourteen 
years of age. With the skeletons were three bracelets, two finger-rings 
and some pieces of pottery. Over the head of the child was a curious 
head-dress made of strips of mica about an inch in width, perforated at 
the ends with small holes, through which they were bound together to 
fit the head. The mica composing the head-dress is believed to have 
been brought all the way from North Carolina, as that is the nearest 
known place where this quality exists, although it is of course possible 
that the Mound-builders may have had nearer quarries. The bracelets 
are good specimens of the Mound-builders’ work, and are made of 
copper, evidently brought from the region of Lake Superior. ‘Two are 
round, while the other is oval in shape, to fit the wrist more closely. 
They are worn by simply springing into place about the wrist. ‘They 
had been originally covered with cloth, and a piece of this, in excellent 
condition, has been preserved, and is regarded as of great value. Dr. 
Mills states that the finger-rings are the most perfect and beautiful he 
has ever seen. ‘They, too, are of copper, each of three spirals, and are 
made with great skill. A round pot was also found, which had been 
doubtless filled with food of some kind and buried with the dead to 
sustain them on their trip to the Happy Hunting-grounds, as was the 
custom of the Mound-builders. Nothing of its contents remained. 
The work of taking down the mound is being done with the utmost 
tho;oughaess, every basketful of earth being carefully sifted. The 
mound is one of the largest in existence, and promises to prove a 
veritable treasure-house. — Cincinnati Enquirer. 





BipLicAL ANTiquiTies. — For the student of Biblical antiquities 
peculiar interest attaches to the statement of Dr. Bliss, contained ina 
letter written to the Palestine Exploration Fund and published in part 
in the last issue of the Quarterly Statement, that ‘‘ the majority of the 
objects found in our excavations are now arranged in a small museum.” 
A large room in the Government School, just inside Herod’s Gate at 
Jerusalem, has been set aside for this purpose. Last autumn Dr. Bliss 
numbered and catalogued the objects selected for exhibition. In one 
of the cases there are 101 examples of pre-Israelite pottery, and in 
another 184 specimens of Seleucidan ware, besides which there are pot- 
tery figurines, gems, tablets, scarabs, and various objects of bronze, 
iron, bone, stone and glass, as also a collection of coins. Small as this 
museum is, it is unique in that ‘‘it contains the only full collection 
from which the history of Palestinian pottery may be studied from pre- 
Israelite to Roman times.’ The existence of this small museum will, 
doubtless, add to the effectiveness of the work of the American School 
at Jerusalem, which enters on its second year this autumn, with Pro- 
fessor Mitchell, of Boston, as director. It is announced, also that the 
University of Chicago will send a special field-class to Palestine, under 
the direction of Prof. Shailer Matthews. Another interesting mosaic, 
described by Mr. Dickson, British Consul at Jerusalem, as “a work-of- 
art of high order,” was found towards the end of last March in the 
grounds of a Jewish colony, northward of the city, near the Damascus 
gate. The proprietor of the ground, in building a cistern for his house, 
found this mosaic scarcely 3 feet under the surface. The design is 
heathen. Orpheus is represented, life-size, playing upon his harp. 
Beneath him are Pan and a centaur. This portion of the mosaic is sur- 
rounded by a frame of ornamentally entwined branches, enclosing 
various other figures. Beneath this are two women, around whom is 
an inscription in Greek letters — Theodosia and Georgia. This is the 
second mosaic which has been found in the last few years in this 
locality, besides those discovered on the other side of the Jordan, the 
most famous of which was the map of Palestine from Madeba. — N. ). 
Evening Post. 





Tue LeANING-TOWERS OF BoLoGna.— Visitors to Bologna are 
generally puzzled by the two towers, the Asinelli and the Garisenda. 
If judged impartially they are not better examples of brickwork than 
can be seen by the thousand in the factories of Lancashire. They have 
suffered from settlements, and have long ceased to possess verticality. 
The Garisenda especially is so much out of plumb one wonders why it 
has not collapsed. But Italy exercises so much glamor over the judg- 
ment that we may occasionally hear travellers speak of the towers as 
if they were the most picturesque constructions which have an im- 
portant function in general views of the city. The Garisenda has, how- 
ever, literary interest, for Dante refers to it in his “ /nferno,” comparing 
the giant who stoops, to seize him and Virgil to the tower at a time 
when it was cloud-capped. The inclination of the Garisenda is due to 
a sudden sinking of the soil, but it has stood so well there must be 
some pity for it, for, as far as can be judged, it can hardly escape from 
a collapse. The soil, which so long was unaffected by earth-movements, 
is now sinking, and produces cracks in the walls of the structure, 
which is square in plan and about 180 feet in height. The mortar is 
falling out of the joints. It is perhaps excusable, says the Archifect, 
for the authorities of the old scholarly city, which was known as the 
Alma Mater Studiorum, to imagine that the tower cannot be over- 
thrown, and to assume that its security can be ensured by the applica- 
tion of a little rough-cast; but a structure that is 10 feet out of the 
perpendicular, and is nearly a thousand years old, demands a more 
efficacious remedy. — Scientific American. 





Tue American Winpow-Giass Workers’ Association. — The 
most thoroughly organized labor-union in this country is the American 
Window-glass Workers’ Association. It is a labor monopoly, the glass 
made by non-union workers being so small in amount as not to be 
worthy of a place in statistics. This union is conducted on approved 
business principles. It is rich, and has money to invest. Its President 
is well regarded in the business world, and is one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Window-glass Trust. One combination controls the labor, and 
the other controls the product, and their relations are harmonious. 
The labor-union has stock in the Trust, and one of the union’s branches 
was recently loaned $75,000 by the Trust.— N. Y. Evening Post. 
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A® CHITECTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


M ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 


College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 


SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


HY** VARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
Pror. H. LANGrorp WARREN. 
ITHACA, N. Y 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 

Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 

the degree of B. Arch, ; also a two-year special course 


with certificate. : 
Pror, ALEXANDER BUEL TROWBRIDGE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL OF MINEs. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
SCHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 

Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


A TELIER MASQUERAY 
123 Kast 23D STREET, NEw YorkK City 
xh Year 
Architecture and Decorative Composition 
Rendering 


MONSIEUR E. IL. MASQUERAY 





WHITTIER MACHINE CO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 State STREET - - ~- _ Boston. 


Pi OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 
Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York, Baltimore, Washington, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


OMe STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
() *sctioor 6 OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
PROF. WARREN P. LAIRD. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. Epwin H GAGGIN, 


mer 7 UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 





B OOKS: 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co, 
BOOKS: 
“The Library of Congress,” 


20 Plates, folio, Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BurtpiInc News Co. 
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is absolutely essential to durable varnish. It can be 
obtained only by that careful selection of the raw 
materials used in manufacturing 
A 
Send for our Varnish List. 
EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
45 Broadway, New York 


X. L. PRESERVATIVE COATINGS 


FLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS, 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


SC AIFE FILTERS, 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 


B OOKS: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part I. I. 


A portion of the series of *‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques.”’ 


25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 


BoOeks: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 
21st and 22nd volumes. 


AmgricAN ARCHITECT AND BvuILDING News Co. 


B COOKS: 
‘Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 


96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


American ArxcuiTscT anp Bvuitpinc News Co. 


ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East HousToN STREET, 





Established 1830, New York 
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ARCHITECTS 


VISITING THE 


Pan-American Exposition 


ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 
IN MANUPACTURERS’ BUILDING 





Our Exhibit 


Ball Bearing Hinges 


IN... 


Wrought Steel vp 
Wrought Bronze 


INA 


Great Variety of Finis‘es 


The Stanley Works 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH Co. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WLR. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


TAC DEAD cimror connvearn 


PFPlain, Tapanned or Galwanizecdi. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


“Ta Constrnetion Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architecturai journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 











FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS, 


BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 





iG 


SEUVAT IVE TTTU ETT 


i. Locks Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 


LOC THE WIN DOW.= =| plates, which by themselves are worth double 


h f th al subscri ‘ 
RATTLE. B6}°OUT = the amount of the annu cription 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, =| PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


SAF = 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS | EVERYWHERE = — $3 40 Branes. 31 


THE W.ZET.FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. 
SUID TONEUD VAD NAULALUADUAEALEAUEAT EAU EALALLTA LEA HALE EE 





Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 





Se a 
nuit 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 





“to the lover of 


“fathers may be 


Dial. 





“TBe Georgian Period.” 


“THIS work is especially pleasing 
“and valuable to the historian and 


“tions. If taken in the spirit of one 
“of Fiske’s histories, and studied — 
“in connection with it, its delight 
“and charm would be great. Asa 
“setting for incidents in Colonial 
“history, it is not only consistent 
“but necessary, in order that-a com- 
“plete idea of the lives of our fore- 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years P 


« Lhe 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Colonial associa- | 
Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 





6 TO Il IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 


| 
| 
| 
| PRICE, FOURPENCE 
| 
oa bei | 
obtained.” — The | 


PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the é 


| 
} finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English Id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issucs. 


6.25 





12 months. 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 
duced. None other 
can be compared 
with this High- 
Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


THE IDEAL MFG, CO. 


DETROIT, U. S. A. 
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UTCHER’S BOSTON 

is the best finish for 
FLOORS,... 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


POLISH 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


UTCHER POLISH 00., 


356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THE 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 


P. J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 


Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfelio, 


14” x 161-2”. 


PRICE - - $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO 








80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER StT., NEW YORK. 





oy 





In all, 
inches, printed on plate-paper. 


Cathedral of 
St. FJobn the Divine. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. ri 


he - 


Illustrations of the competitive designs for 
the great Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, now 
building on Bloomingdale Heights, New York 


fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 


PRICE, $2.50 PER SET. 


American Architect and Building News Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘The Georgian Period” | 


Tus publication, which now consists of eight’ Parts, contains more 
than a hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred text-cuts, and 
two hundred and ninety-seven full-page plates, of which one-third are gelatine 
or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and great 
usefulness. 





The matter already illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. iene tela ete Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass) . . . ~ . é pr eats “ 1748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. Re abbr ato ke * Si 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. giles aia ME (SS a ee + 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Paa  . se Ctl tlle - lie 


Pee ee ee a ria oe = ee ae 
and others. 


CHURCHES 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. poss eng 2c on alias 5 ic Date 1749 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, RL. . . . | " Ve 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. .. : 7 Ne a ; 17 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . ; Sai ag 1 a atalino 2. (ar 
St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N.Y. -. - + + «© «© «© “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. a Ns a aia => tia 
First Clhusch, Biinsham, Blass, © 5 Cl tll ll “ 168! 
St. John’s Chapel New York, N.Y. - - + © «© «© + “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. ig. ee - Wiz 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa - + + + «+ “478 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . ; ‘ . ; g “ 14700 


and others. 


IMPORTANT HOUSES 


Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . -. ~~ . , Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . Se vag a mw ‘ “ i737 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. ‘ sme Sealer” “6 “ = 1745 
Teder Pines; Gomememe, DG. 6 kl. wet “ 39%- 
inten Cee Ta ee a we “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. : : ; ; ; ; ; / oval : « 2 
Mount Vernon, Va. ; ‘ ? ; : ‘ ' ; ‘ ; “ 1743 
and others. 





Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways - . . . .«.  . 67 Subjects 
Staircases ; Oe TIRE Aigdoneny , <a . 
a ee 
a ee i ne ii ey Tig 
i i errs Ek 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 
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MASONIC TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
LORING & PHiPPS, ARCHITECTS. 


Fire-proof Deadening for 
~ City Houses 


A fireproofing result infinitely superior to that obtained 
with sheet asbestos, and practically perfect sound- 
deadening, can be had in all kinds of buildings, by using 


Cabot’s Asbestos “Ouilt 4: 


The only scientific deafener. Indestructible by decay, 
moths or vermin. Beware of cow-hair and other 
unsanitary imitations. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturery BOSTON, MASS. 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.-; FP. H. Matthews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Clevelagdy O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
centrat points. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION, 





OKONITE 








TRADE MARK. 


WILtarp TL. CANDER,\ Mere. Gro. T. Manson, Gen’ Supt THE OKONITE co., Ltp 
7 . H, Hoperns, Sec’y. e 


H, DuRANT CHERVER, 





INSULATED ELECTRIC 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 








LICHT 


253 BrRoapway, NEw YORK. 











[IXON’S SILICA (j RAPHITE PAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK, Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT 1S ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


ne JNO. WILLIAMS : 
BRONZE FOUNDRY AND worxs WROUCHT 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS IRON 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 








Guired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 
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BROOMELL’S 


VAPOR SYSTEM 


OF HEATING 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. 
Superior to hot water heating. 
No pressure on radiators. No air valves. 
No noise, No machinery. Heat under perfect control. 
Easily installed by all steamfitters. 





Architects are requested to send blue prints with data. Drawings and specifications 
will be furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


VAPOR HEATING CO., York, Pa. 
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Masonry in Modern Work 


A *PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


BY 


R. GUASTAVINO - - « Architect. Price, Paper Cover - - 30 Cents, 





FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS_.....neuuum. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 








The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete with 
our Patent Iron Frame Oonstraction. 

Send four cents for ITliustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N.Y. CITY. 


STORM-PROOF 
EFFECTIVE 
FOR 
COTTON, WOOLEN AND PAPER MILLS, 
DYE HOUSES, SLASHERS, ETC. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Phila. New York Chicage Brooklyn 
Charlotte, N.C. 











IRE-GLASS WINDOWS - 








NEW ENCLANDO 
FELT ROOFING 





WORKS, 
1832 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
orate Originators of Felt Roof- 
Tneomarat a ing in New England. 
fapual. _ $60,000. Inventors and only Ma‘\u- 
—_ facturers of the Celebra ed 
Levi LWittourt. Prest 


“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


Eras C.DAVIS,Trene x. 





The 
Yale Lock. 


Its operation and development 


The Yale Cylinder 


are interestingly described in a 
little folder which will be sent 
on request. 


The Yale & Towne Mig. Co. 


9, 13 and 13 Murray St., 
New York City. 











The Search | 
for Work 


The man who can do something 
better than anyone else doesn’t 
search for work. Employers 
search for him. We teach the 
theory of engineering and the 
trades to men already at work. 
Thousands of our students have 
secured & 
ss 
Salary-Raising 
Education 
in Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, 
Civil or Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry ; Architecture ; Plumb- 
ing: English Branches. 
Vhen writing state subject in 
which interested, 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 986, Scranton, Pa. 

















BOOKS : 
“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Vol. IV. Price $9.40. 


American Arcuitsct anp Buitpinc News Co, 


120 Fflates. 
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yo 








Send 
for 
Samples. 





SAMSON SPOT CORD 
You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


Jenkins Bros.’ Valves 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. Why 
experiment with cheap valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer 
for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Remember all genuine are 
stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 

















L. aherdivalh & Son, 
9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Tuterior « Decorators « and = Painters. 


Decorations in Color and Reliet. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 


Sketches and Estimates Furnished. 
ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHALT MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A 


Sr yaical ba ak: in kal N> 
-lle@> 
: AI ? 








ASPHALT joors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUB. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE WEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 








265 BROADWAY New YorgK. 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - = New York City. 








CCNY MEMALCEILING a 


eunain 


217 ST.» [3 AVE. 
” GEG NEW YORK.N.Y. 





Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 


‘Cohesive 
Construction.” 


An Essay on the 








Theory and History of 
Cohesive Construction. 


By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - - Architect. 


Price, $1.25. 
for Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





Domestic Marbles colored in exact imitation of imported marbles, with- 
out their cracks, flaws, imperfections and patched-up appearance, and 
at great saving in cost. 


We match broken pieces, reproduce varieties from extinct quarries. tint acid, ink-stained or smoked marbles 
to new effects. 

Also, Color Wood Veneering, Etc. Manufacturers of Wooden Wall Paper, equal in finish to that of a piano. 

Agents wanted to sell our handsome Pedestals, Jardinieres, and Marble Top Kitchen and Dining Room Tables. 


THE OHIO MARBLE AND WOOD CO. 
130-i132 West Front Street - - - CINCINNATI, OHIO 





BOOKS: 
“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs.” 
82 Plates, folio and text. Price $12.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_pInc News Co. 
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PROC SWOHW 
8 y WHAT is to be gained by permitting the use of inferior 


tin, when the 


“TAYLOR OLD STYLE” 





can be bought at such a reasonable price ? 
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: N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
- OF .. 


THE “TAYLOR OLD STYLE” BRAND 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 





Rolling Mills and Blackplate Plant 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 


Tinplate Works 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Big Four 







‘Buffalo 
Route’ 








Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with Hes 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Central R.R. offers the finest 
equipped train service at frequent in- Ra 
>, tervals to Buffalo from South & West. B® 
M. E. Ingalls, President. 
% Warren J. Lynch, Gen!. Pass. Agt. 

W. P. Deppe, A.G. P. A. 
Cincinnati. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the main cor- 
ridor and booths of the Park 
Row Building,New York City. 
Noiseless, non-slippery, water- 
proof, sanitary, extraordinar- 
ily durable. A perfect floor 
for stores, offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, school 
rooms, libraries, hospital 
wards, cafés, bath rooms, bil- 
liard rooms, vestibules, halls, 
piazzas, etc. Laid directly on 
wood, stone, cement or iron. 
Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


_ - 2 ae 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
C6 e «>a oof a 150 Lake St. 
MUGEN s « 0s « « 411 No. 3d St. 
San Francisco 509-511 Market St. 
London, W. C. . A. L. Gibson, 20 

John St., Adelphi 
. Baltimore Rubber Co. 

101 Hopkins Place. 


Baltimore . 








ERSPECTIVES KEND£RED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Bea St., Boston, Mass. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Oolorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
NEw YorRK City. 


MASON SAFETY TREAD 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston 


J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
: 151 MONROE ST,, CHICAGO OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
5 Removed te Owings Building. 

; Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 






















R. P. SOUTHARD 
Ceneral Supt. Building Construction 
Takes entire charge of Building Operations 
LARGE WORKS A SPECIALTY 
Address — 1053 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 





E. V. JOHNSON CO. 


Manufacturers and Contractors 


Fire-Proofing for Buildings 


Latest Improved Systems 
85 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO 








Send for Pamphiet of 


Automatic Self-Locking 
SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS 
Quick escape in case of FJRE 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 
For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 
G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 & 245 West 47th St. 
Tel., 675—88th. NEW YORK 





“Topical Architecture > 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details. 


Published Monthly. 


aa " 


apes eharisict ii 


Ecclesiastical Domes.—lI. 
Ecclesiastical Domes.—II. 
Renaissance Cornices. 

Iron Gates and Railings.—III. 
Iron Gates and Railings.—-IV. 
Ecclesiastical Domes.—III. 


Ecclesiastical Domes.—IV. 
Renaissance Pulpits. 
Ecclesiastical Domes.—V. 


NUMBER. NUMBER. 

1. Renaissance Doorways.—I. 11. 
2. Renaissance Doorways.—II. 12. 
3. Renaissance Capitals.—I. 13. 
4. Renaissance Capitals.—II. 14. 
5. Iron Gates and Railings.—I. 16. 

6. Iron Gates and Railings.—II. 16. ; 

F : : 17. Lions. 

7. Renaissance Chimneypieces. 18. 
8. Tombs. 19. 
9. Arabesques. 20. 
10. Sgraffito. 21, 


Renaissance Capitals.—III. 


40 cents per copy. 3 copies, $1.00. Per year, $3.00. 





AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont Srt., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 


International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 

_- quarterly “s 18.00 

‘“e™ Payment should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 


New York City :— 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
one at Large: — 
. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants’ and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 


Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
Carter’s Inks. 

Canton Steel Roofing Co., The 
Dwight Lumber Co. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., The 
Glidden Varnish Co. 
Kent-Costikyan. 

Keasbey & Mattison Co. 

Morse, Williams & Oo. 

Thorn Oo., J. 8. 

Wisconsin Graphite Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
A. Dickey & Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Ce. 
Peck Bros. Co, 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 
Tyler Co., The W. S. 
Union Brass Works. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete 


ERCY DE VY. BURTON has opened an office for 
the practice of architecture in Paris, Tex.; desires 
catalogues and samples. 











WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted at once, an experi- 
enced architectural draughtsman for general 

work. Griggs & Hunt, 140 Grand St., Waterbury, 
Conn, 342 








WANTED. 
eye WANTED.—A draughtsman of 13 
years’ general experience, and capable of hand- 
ling large work, seeks desirable engagement; best 
New York references furnished. Address “ Pan- 
American,” care American Architect. 1344 





WANTED. 


\ UPERINTENDENCE. — Architects can secure 

for regular or occasional superintendence and 

inspection and report on the condition of work 
Winthrop Alexander, 52 Kilby St., Boston. t.f. 


BUILDING PATENTS, 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents,at Washington, for 
Ave cents.) 








681,207. TRANSOM LIFTER AND LocK. — Jacob 
Foster, Altoona, Pa, 

681,226. COMBINED STEAM AND Hot - WATER 
HEATER. — Frank J. Johnson, Hartford, Conn. 

681,244. WATER-CIRCULATOR FOR BOILERS.— 
Samuel D. Mott, Passaic. N. J. 

681,245. HEATING-STOVE AND ATTACHMENT. — 
Alexander Muir, Cleveland, O. 

681,247. Frame BUILDING.— Neil T. McCleer and 
Lawrence N. McCleer, Gregory, Mich. 

681,302, FLusH-TANK VALVE.—John Denton, 
Paterson, N. J. 

681,304. METALLIC BEAM. — George H, Felt, New 

é & 


681,343. Prockss OF MANUFACTURING IRON 
CoLuMns, — Rodolphe Rau, Schiltigheim, Ger. 

681,355. MrraLiic LatTH.—George A. Turnbull, 
Chieago, Ill. 

681,364. CONCRETE FLOOR.—Constaat Eliet, Lo- 
rient, France. 

681,385. SasH-CorRD FASTENER.—James C. Barr 
and Virgil E. Barr, Amanda, O. 

681,404. SASH-FASTENER. — Benjamin B. Barber, 
Baltimore, Md. 

















The Improved Shingle Stain and | 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic | 
finish to shingles and pretences | 
their life by penetrating the pores 


of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, -imitea, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 


BostTox, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St, 
BaLTImore, 22 E, Lombard St, St. Louis, 1128, Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 2% and 28 N. Fourth St. 


San FRANcisco, 12 Front St. 


BLACK and WHITE 
WEATHERPROOF 
ENAMELS 


For Exterior Work only. Specially adapted 
for Marine Work. Retain their lustre under 
all weather conditions. 


Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 


White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes and Chemicals 
35th Street and Grays Ferry Road 


PHILADELPHIA 
27 Lake St. 117 Fulton St. 72 Broad St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 








THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 











area > 3 »- Lhe 
“Adzusto” 
| Slop Sink 
y Trap for 
od Wrought- 
Lron 
Drainage 
3 Systems 


CIRCULARS MAY BK HAD ON APPLICATION 
Copyright, 1901, by the J. L. Mott lron Works 














to the largest and finest 


Removal equipped Blue Print Es- 


tablishment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News. ) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Albany, N. Y.— It is stated that L. and J. Brandt, 
New York City, have prepared plans for an eight- 
story fireproof lodge hall. 


Asheville, N. C.— J. M. Westall was awarded the 
contract for constructing a brick and stone chureh 
for the Central Methodist congregation at $56,000. 


Atlanta, Ga.— The Ware Furniture Co., it is said, 
will erect a $30,000 business building. 


Brockton, Mass.—A five-story brick building, 50’ 
x 150’, will be erected here for Mr. L. H. Shaw, for 
the manufacture of shoes. 


Butte, Mont. —It is rumored that the County Board 
will erect a modern county boespital, of pressed 
brick and stone, costing about $20,000. 


Cambridge, Mass.—A residenee for professors will 
be erected by the Episcopal Theological School on 
Phillips Pl. The structure wil) be two and a half 
stories high, and will be eonstructed 15 feet from 
the line of the street. The contract has been 
awarded to R. D. Donaldson, of Lincoln. 

Hartwell, Richardson & Driver, of Boston, have 
prepared preliminary plans for an armory, which it 
is proposed to build at an estimated cost of from 
$100,000 to $125,000. 

Camden, N. J.—A site has been selected at Lake 
Garden for the proposed building to be erected at 
a cost of $37,000, for the Eastern Home of the 
Benevolent & Protective Order of Elks. 


Chase City, Va.— Plans have been prepared for the 
$125,000 hotel for the Chase City Water Co. John 
G. Miller, Richmond, secretary. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—R. H. Perry will erect a 
two-story, 9-room pressed brick anc stone trimmed 
residence on Vine St., at a cost of $6,000. 


Chicago, I11.—Holabird & Roche, Monadnock Block, 
are preparing plans for a $125,000 five-story and 
basement fireproof building, 100’ x 100’, to be built 
on the east side of La Salle St., near Harrison St., 
for the Northern Trust Co., trustees for the estate 
of S.A. Kent. The exterior will be constructed of 
pressed brick and terra-cotta. 

A. C. Wilmanns, Journal Building, has completed 
plans fer a $175,000 five-story brick and stone addi- 
tion, 150’ x 200’, to McCormick Harvesting Machine 
Co.’8 twine factory. 

Chippewa Falis, Wis.— Robert T. Newberry, New 
York Life Building, Chicago, I1l., is preparing 
plans for a $100,000 sanitarium hotel to be built 
here, for the Chippewa Spring Hote) Co. 

Cincianati, O.— Revised plans have been made by 
Dornette & Shephart, Pickering Building, for the 





new building for the German Deaconess Home and 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Hospital. The structure will be 35’ x 85’ x 95’, con- 
structed of pressed brick and stcne, and cost $60,- 
000. 


Columbus, O.— The Pythian Castle Association has 
been incorporated to construct a $50,000 lodge 
building. Incorporators: Andrew G. Davie, P. W. 
Stewart, E. B. Kinkead and others. 

Decatur, Ala.—The Alabama R. R. Commission 
has ordered the construction of a new union pas- 
senger station here. 

Denver, Col.—E. R. Rice, Kittredge Building, has 
prepared plans for a $35,000 brick and stone three- 
story office-building to be erected at 18(0 Stout St. 
Owner, J. S. Flower. 

Detroit, Mich. — Architects Maleomeon & Hipgin- 
bothan have completed plans for a two-story echool- 
house, 100% x 163’, for the Board of Education; 
$45,000; brick construction, slate roof, steam best. 

Easthampton, Mass.—A brick addition, 75’ x 130’, 
three stories high, will be built for the West Boyls- 
ton Manufacturing Co. Building will be located 
east of the new mill. It is stated that additional 
tenement-houses will be built. 

East St. Louis, 111.— The Brooklyn Schoo) Board, 
district No. 4, has voted to issue bonds for the 
erection of a new school-house. Anderson Bolden, 
president. 

Emporia, Kan. — Reports state that Mrs. T. M. 
Sinclair will build a $30,010 church for the Third 
Presbyterian Society. 

Fort Wortb, Tex.— Queen City Lodge No. 21 and 
Red Cross Lodge No. 14, Knights of Pythias, have 
arranged to erect a new three-story temple at 3d 
and Main Sts. 

It is stated that a $25,000 Orphans’ Home is to be 
built by the Directors of the Benevolent Home. 

Mrs. M. Gagnos will erect a 10-room residerce on 
Field’s Hill Side addition, to eost $20,000. 

Galveston, Tex.—It is stated that A. J. Walker, 
president of the Rosenberg Library Astociation, 
bas invited plans for a $100,000 library building. 

Green Bay, Wis.— George Georgenson has been 
awarded the eontract for construction of the two- 
story brick and stone city-hal), at $33,(33. 

Haverford, Pa.— Architect Wm. L. Price, Phila- 
delphia, has made tbe pjans for a three-story #to1 @ 
and balf-timber house, 42’ x 81’; and a stable, 24/x 
55’, for Louis Clark, to be built at this place. 

Houghton, Mich.— Paul P. F, Mueller has been 
awarded the contract to erect the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank building, except heating and lighting, 
at $40,000. 

Houston, Tex. — Reports state tbat the Baptiste of 
this city are to erect a hospital at a cost of $30,010, 
if possible te secure funds. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— Chas. Edgar Bater, Lemcke 
Building, has prepared plans for a $40,000 lodge 
building for the Knights and Ladies of Honor. 
Brick and stone construction, three stories, hot- 
water heat, 50’ x 110/. 

Jackson, Miss.— A $75,000 court-bouge is to be 
built in Hinds County. 
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CALIFORNIA REDWOOD LUMBER 


Combines the beauty and finish of the most expensive hardwoods, is cheaper than the same grades of White Pine and will 
last for generations. Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS, 


REDWOOD SHINCLES have no equal. Will last 50 to 75 years. 


We keep in stock one inch and thicker for immediate delivery. 


Telephone, Main 1911 


Write us for descriptive booklet. 


BARTLETT LUMBER COMPANY 


Room 409, Exchange 


Bidg., State St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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AR SLE Ws. 
DOORS. B 


BLINDS etc 
2-10 SUDBURY ST. BOSTON. 

















CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD 
DOORS 


Stand better than Pine, under all conditions, Painted, 
Stained or Natural. All regular sizes in stock. 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 


i Trouble and Ex- 
” pense caused by 
Putty falling off may 
be avoided by using 
“Putty - less” Win- 
dows. Send for Book- 
let. E. A. Carlisle, 
Pope & Co., 2-10 Sud- men. 
bury Street, Boston, 


NO POINTS veiacuss Mass. New York 


Office, 101} W. 74th St. 
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Re “Topical Architecture.” 


APPLAUSE ‘ric’ ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOLS 


(MASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY,” 


Represents one of the very best means for com- 
parative stuly. 


(“UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS,” Urdana, 72.) 


You have struck the keynote of what, developed, 
must prove of immense value. 


(“SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, COLUMBIA 


The “‘ Topical Architecture’’ is precisely what 
students and practitioners have alike been needing 
and sighing for for no one knows how many years. 

A. D. F 


(“HARVARD UNIVERSITY,” Cambridge, Mass.) 


This scheme seems to me to be an admirable one. 


Professor of Architecture, Lawrence 


(“UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA,” PAila., Pa.) 
The scheme embodied in your “ Tofical A rchi- 
tecture” is most welcome, because it presents this 
reat abundance of illustrations properly classified 
or immediate reference. 


(‘SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY,” Syracuse, NV. ¥.) 
Should find its way into the reference-room of 

every public library, as well as into the draughting- 

rooms of the architects, and the studies of cultured 


College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 
[COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, CORNELL 


I have looked over the plates of ‘‘ Topical A rchi- 
tecture” and think the idea excellent. 





Boston, Mass.} 


F. W. CHAwp er, 
Professor of Architecture, 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 


_. Setu J. Tempce, 
Assistant Professor of Architecture. 


UNIVERSITY,” Mew York.) 


. D. F. Hamutn, 
Adjunct Professor of Architecture. 


1. LaAnGrorp WARREN, 


Scientific School, Harvard University. 


Warren P. Larrp, 
Professor of Architecture. 


Epwin H. Gaaain, 
Professor of Architecture, 


UNIVERSITY,” /haca, N. Y.} 


ALex. B. Trowsripce, 
Professor in Charge. 
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( Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Jacksonville, Fla.— Snelling & Potter, of New 
York City, are preparing plans for the St. Jobn’s 
Episcopal Chureh; estimated cost, $50,000. 
Jewell, Ia.—C. ©. Cross & Son, architects, Des 
Moines, have prepared plans for the ladies’ dormi- 
tory to be built by the Luthe:ans, 40’ s 90’. brick, 
brick foundation, and steam heat; cost, $10,000. 
Jeplin, Mo. —Sketches for the new Federal build- 
ing have been completed at the office of the Super- 
vising Architect, Washington, D.C. The designs 
call for a $100,000 building, three et: ries high, and 
of the free Renaissance style of architeeture. 
Kent, O. — Report states that Andrew Carnegie has 
offered $10,000 for a public library. 


Lakeland, Fla.— $10,000 in bonds wil) be issued for 
the erection of a public schoo! building. 


Lancaster, Pa.—A fine residence wil) be erected 
at this place for Bayard Thayer, Esq., from plans 
by Architect Guy Lowell, Tremont Building, Bos- 
ton, Norcross Bros., builders, of Worcester. 


Lansing, Mich.— Spier & Robns, 825 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Detroit, have made plans fora 
passenger depot for Michigan Central Railroad and 
Pere Marquette Railroad, to be 36’ x 150’, one-story, 
built of field stone, Bedford limestone and paving 
+ tile and slate roof, steam heating; cost, $25,- 


Madison, Wis.— The regents of the State Unt- 
versity have taken steps toward the erection of the 
new ey | for the College of Agriculture, for 
which there is an appropriation of $150,000. 


Martinsburg, W. Va.—The Presbyterians will build 
& new church to cost $16,000. 


Millbury, Mass.— Architect Jobn P. Kingston has 
completed plans for a modern residence to be 
erected here by the Methodist Episeopa) Chureh 
Society. The building will be frame, 27’ x 38’. On 
the first floor are reception ball, parlcr, dining- 
room, kitchen, pantry and the usual store-roome, 
Carpentry and brick work will be done together; 
cost, $3,500. 








( Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Moline, 111.— Andrew Carnegie bas given $37,000 to 
this city tor a public library. 

Nashville, Tenn. — The new Jewish Synagogue, to 
be erected on Gay St., will cost about $15,000. 

Newark, N. J.— Plans prepared by Chas. Alling 
Gifford, 763 Broad St., 101 the Y. M. C. A. building 
to be erected on Halsey St., call for a six-story 
structure, 85/ x 180’, the framework to be of stee) 
with brick walls and fireproof partitions. 

New Haven, Comn.— The contract for erecting 
the new high schoo] on York Sq. has been awarded 
to the Geo. M. Grant Co., at $204,194. 

The Aldermen have decided in favor of the ecn- 
struction of a contagious disc ase hospital at Spring- 
side; appropriation, $50,000. 

New Sharon, Ia.—‘The C. E. Eastman Co., Des 
Moines, bas completed plans for a $12,000 Masonic 
building at this place. 

New York, N. ¥.—N. C. Mellen, 27 W. 30th St., bas 
repared plans for atwenty-one-sto)) (ft ce-bwia- 
ng, 41’ 6’ x 114’ 7/7, costing $550,000, to be built at 

the corner of William St. and Exchange P)., forthe 
Bank of the State of New York, of which Richard 
L. Edwards is president. 

Welch, Smith & Provot, 11 E. 42d St., have won 
the competition fcr the plans of the new bospital 
which the French Benevolei.t Society wil) ereet at 
450 to 456 W. 34th St., on lot 834 x 98/9". The 
buildirg will be seven story and barenent, and 
fireproof throvgbout. The front will be of brick 
and limestone. The architects will start at once 
on the plans. 

John J. Deery, Betz Buildirg. Philace)pbia, Pa., 
is preparing plans fce the con pleticn of St. Ver- 
onica’s R. €. Church, the basen ent of which was 
ceompleted some time ago; the size of the plot is 
80’ 1” x 95’, on Christopher St., near Wash'ngton. 

Ortonville, Minn.— Fremont D. Orff, of Minne- 
apolis, is said to be preparing plare for a $30,000 
court-house, 

Philadelphia, Pa.— William J. McShane has taken 

out a permit to build a new $56,000 church for St. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
PLmes,. "(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Thomas Aquinas Catbolic parish on the new site at 
the northwest corner of 17th and Morris Sts. The 
edifice will measure &1}/ x 166’, wil) be tuilt of 
stone and will have twotoweis. Rev. M.J. Lawler, 
rector. Architect, Edwin F. Durarg. 


Philippi, W. Va. — It is stated that plans prepared 
by z C. Fulton, of Uniontown, Pa., have been 
selected for the Barbour County Count-bi use; «cet, 
about $650,0(0, including heating, lighting and 
plumbing. 

Pine Bluff, Ark.— The Colored Masonic Grand 
Lodge, M. H. Clark, Grand Master, will erect @ 
$25,000 temple in this city on asite already cwred 
by them. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The members of contro) bave 
decided 10 erect a 12-roc m tchco) in the sd Waid 
west of N. Main Ave. 

Plans have been prepared by Beveridge Webster, 
237 Fourth Ave., for the Fitteburgh Coneeivatcry 
of Musie. It wil] beconstructed of trick ard ricie, 
have a seating capacity of (00, and ccst $£0,(C0. 


Redlards, Cal.— The Scuiherp California $61 a- 
torium (Co. hae been ji conporated with a ce pial 
stock of $250,000, for the puryore of buildirg a 
sanatorium, according to pleis preyared ty Hugh 
Todd, of Los Angeles. 

Riceville, Ja.— Pleas sre leivg nece ly Frenest 
D. Orff, Lumter Eschsrge, Miprespolis. Mii n., 
for a $20.000 two-story lec ge end ¢ fice Luileig icr 
the Odd Fellows. 

Richmcnd, Va.—S. W. Fuller, New York City, 
has, it is stated, been awarded conti act for erecting 
the $£00,000 factory for the American Cigar Co., 
from plans by Lockwocd, Green & Co., Botton, 
Mass. 

Rockville, L. I.. N. ¥.-— Morre)] Smith, cf Fer 
Rockaway, has been engaged by the Board of 
Education to prepare plans for a secbcol, to cost 
about $16,000. 

San Artonio, Tex. — Repcris state that the Inter- 
nations] & Great Northein Railway will buila a 
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American Bridge Company 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
$170,000 station. Leroy Trice, Palestine, general 
manager. 
Saratoga, N. ¥Y.— The Saratoga Polo Club proposes 
erecting a club-house and extensive stables. 


Selma, Ala.—The Masons propose building a $25,- 
000 structure, it is stated. 


Somerville, Mass.— The contract for the erection 
of a 12-room school at Maple and Poplar Sts., has 
been awarded to George M. Davis, Son & Co., for 
$38,225. 


Tallahassee, Fla.— Plans are being made by Frank 
P. Milburn, Columbia, 8. C., for remodelling the 
State capitol. It will have steam heat, asphalt 
roof, cement and asphalt floors, cornices, skylights, 
metal ceilings, vaults,ete. The improvements will 
cost $100,000. 

Taunton, Mass.—G. L. Smith is preparing plans 
for a three-story brick and stone structure for store 
and bakery purposes, 50’ x 80’, to be built on Wash- 
ington St., and to cost $10,000. Owner, Quigley 
Bros. 

Tyler, Tex.—A. J. Mood, architect for the Inter- 
national & Great Northern Railway, bas prepared 
plans for a $10,000 depot, to be built here. 


Warren, R. I.— Albert H. Humes, Pawtucket, is 
preparing plans for an 8-room school-house; ceat, 
$30,000. 


Worcester, Mass.— Builder John Skelhorne has 
commenced work on the brick and stone apartment- 
house at 8 Newbury St., for Thomas Skelborne. 
The building will be 42’ x 56’, five stories, and will 
be arranged for two families. John P. Kingston, 
architect. Cost, $20,000. 

York, Pa.— Repairs aud additions will be made to 
the York County jail; cost not to exceed $100,000. 
APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Chicago, I11.— Houston Ave., Nos. 9026-28, three-st’y 
bk. flats, 50’ x 67’; $15,000; o., Mrs. Bacon; a., Wm. 
R. Gibb; b., S. N. Neilson, 132 W. Erie St. 

Michigan Ave., Nos. 5450-56, 2 three-st’y bk. & st. 
flats, 100’ x 141’; $110,000; o., E. Willoughby; a., 
C. Almquist; b., Henry Bernritter. 

Kenmore Ave., Nos. 1705-7, three-st’y bk. & st. 
flats, 46” x 57’; $15,000: o., F. W. Hess; a., J. J. 
Muldahl; b., Delfosse & Olson, 95 Washington St. 

Rhodes Ave., Nos. 3646-48, three-st’y bk. & st. flats, 
33 x 80’; $20,000; o., F. P. Burkett; a., L. M 
Mitchell; b., Charles Schleyer, 6919 Elizabeth St. 

Cleveland, O0.—St. Clair St., nr. Murison St., three- 
st’y bk. store & flats; $50,000; o., The Perry Payne 
Co.; b., Henry Grant; a., W. R. Watterson. 


Holyoke, Mass.— Three-st’y bk. apart.; $45,000; o., 
H. W. Cooley; b., T. F. O'Neill; a., W. B. Reid. 
St. Paul, Minn.— Dayton St., ur. Nelson Ave., 
three-st’y bk. & st. flats of 18 suites, 59’ x 100’; 
$50,000; o. & b., M, J. O’Neill and Cari Peterson; 

a., W.C. Whitney. 

+ Laurel Ave., pr. Dale St., three-st’y & base. bk. & 
st. flats, 45’ x 60’, flat roof, steam; $17,5/0: o., E. M. 
and H. F. Ware; b., A. Linden, 112 E. 10th St.; a., 
J. W. Stevens. 

St. Albans St. and Grand Ave., three-st’y bk. flat; 
$20,000; o., 1». R. Bousopoulios; b., Thos. Brady, 
Selby Ave.; a., Louis Lock wood 

Arundel St., vr. Dayton Ave., three-st’y & base. 
bk. flat, 35’ x 52’; $10,000; o. & b., Thos. jBrady, 
Selby Ave. 


. 


HOUSES. 


Boston, Mass. — Patten St.. Ward 23, 2 two-st’y fr. 
dwells., 26’ x 47’, pitch roofs, furnaces; $9,000; o., 


( Houses Contenued.) 


Chas. McDonald, Waverly; b., Alex. Frazer, Somer- 
ville. 

Holmes Ave., nr. Geneva Ave., Ward 20, 2}-st’y fr. 
dwell., 26’ x 47’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o. & 
b., Walter Bros., Quincy. 

Savin Hill Ave., nr. Grampian Way, Ward 20, 2 
two-st’y fr. dwells., 26’ x 47’, pitch roots, furnaces; 
$9,000; o., Jos. Whalen; b., C. D. Rankin; a., Ernest 
N. Boyden. 

Brown Ave., cer. Ashland St., Ward 23, two-st’y 
fr. dwell., 20’ x 24’, pitch roof, furnace; $2,000; o. 
& b., George Dame, Koslindale. 

Cohassett, Mase. — Ibree-st’y fr. dwel)., 29 x 92’, 
pitch roof, hot air; $15,000; o., C. B. Bailey; b., 
F. A. Perkins; a., Geo. F. Newton, Boston. 

Lancaster, Mass.— Two-st’y fr. dwel)., 27’ x 46’, 
pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; o., E. L. Greene, Clin- 
ton; b., H. H. Lowe, Clinton. 


Somerville, Mass.— Pearson Road, nr. Broadway, 
2}-st’y fr. dwell., 28 x 40’, pitch roof, furnace; 
$4,000; o., Chas. Teake; b., Wm. Brookes, 14 Mt. 
Pleasant St. 

Lovell St., nr. Broadway, two-st’y fr. dwell., 26’ x 
48’, pitch roof, furnace; $4,500; o., Martha A. Kus- 
sell; b., D. E. Robbins, 10 Cameron Ave. 


Worcester, Mass.— ///inois St., three-st’y fr.dwell., 

22’ x 48’; $3,600; o. & b., A. L. Fortier. 

Francis St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 52’; $3,500; 
o. & b., George W. Eames. 

Alpine St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 62’; $4,500; 
o., Charles Sallgren; a.,T. A. Peterson; b., F. A. 
Yates. 

West St., three-st’y fr. dwell.; $6,000; 0., J. W 
Roche; a., F. A. Lebeau; b., W. E. Putman. 


OFFICE-BUILDINGS. 


Birmingbaw, Ala. — Twentieth St. and First Ave., 
ten-st’y bk. & st. office-building, 100’ x 100’, fire- 
proof construction; $215,000; to be called the 
Woodward; a., Stone Bres., New Orleans, La., and 
W.C. Weston, associate. 


STABLES. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Ocean Ave., cor. Voorhies Lane, 
1}-st’y fr. stable, 22’ 6/7 x 42’, shingle roof; $2,000; 
o., Coney Island Jockey Club, on premises; a. 
F. Clarke, on premises. 

E. Third St., nt. Fort Hamilton Ave., one-st’y fr. 
stable, 20’ x 20’; $300; o., Ida Mark, 93 E. 3d St.; 
a., J. 8. Kennedy, 44 Court St. 


Everett, Mass. — Broadway, 1}-st’y fr. stable, 26’ x 
37’; $2,000; o., I. A. Evans; b., E. L. Goudy; a., 
George Moffette, Boston. 

Hartford, Conn.— At Needham’s Corner, three-st’y 
iron fireproof stable, 32’ x 145’, containing 49 plain 
and § box-stalls, modern fittings; $14,000; o., Col. 
Wm. Donohue & Co.; not let. 


Jamestown, KR. I.—1}-st'y fr. stable, 38” x 74, 
pitch roof: $5,000; o., N. 8. Woodward; a., J. D. 
Johuston, Newport; day-work. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Prospect Ave. and Albion Si., 
bk. & st. stable, 22’ x 42/; $2,000; o., Miss E. M. 
Biack; b., Pat’k Dunn, mason, J. Debbink, car- 
penter; a., Alex, C. Eschweiler. 

New York, N. ¥.— EZ. Seventieth St., Nos. 168-172, 
three-st’y bk. stable & dwell., 57’ 7’’ x 90’ 5’ & 100” 
5'’, concrete & metal roof; $95.000; o.. D. G. Reid, 
New Netherland Hotel; a., C. P. H. Gilbert, 1123 
Broadway; gen’l c., Deeves & Son, Broadway & 
Duane St. 

One Hundred and Fifty-fif/th St., nr. 8t. Nicholas 
Ave., two-st’y bk. stable, 36’ x 84’; $12,000; o., Chas. 


‘ 
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(Stables Continued.) 
A. Peabody, 2 Wall St.; a., Clarence L. Sefert, 233 
W. 120th St.; b., John I. Downey, 410 W. 34th St. 
One Hundred and Seventy-sizth St., nr. Morris 
Ave., 1}-st’y fr. stable, 16’ x 26’, shingle roof; $600; 
o., Alex Wilson, 456 E. 176th St.; a., Wm. H. Hop- 
kins, 1030 E. 169th St. 








COMPETITIONS. 
CHOOL-HOUSE. 


[At Boise City, Idaho. 

It is stated that plans and specifications are wante 

for the high school. GEO. H. STEWART, Vice- 

pres. of the Bd, of Trustees, Independent School 
District. 1 


OURT-HOUSE, 
(At Jacksonville, Fla.) 
Local press reports state that the Board of County 
Commissioners will receive until September 15 
preliminary sketches of ground plans and elevations 
for a two-story court-houre, 50’ x 145’, to be erected 
in Jackeonville. Cost not to exceed $70,010. 
ARCHIBALD, Chmp. Bd. 


Burexe. eS Sr 


R. B. 
1342 





[At Jacksonville, Fla.) 
Plans and specificaticns are wanted by the Board 
of Public Works until September 30 for the erec- 
tion of amodern municipal building. PHILIP PRIO- 
LEAU, City Engr. * 1343 








PROPOSALS. 


LUMBING, ETO. oe 9 Gl 75 





[At Macomb, I11.} 

C. J. Searle, president board of trustees, Western 
Illinois State Nommal School, Msecmb, 1))., will 
receive bids until September 20 for al] the work 
embraced in the specifications for the power plait, 
and in the plans for the sewerage, plumbing and gas- 
fitting in connection, with cope ucticn of ibe echce)- 
building at Macomb, in accordance with plans by 
Robert Bruce Watson, 1802 FisLer builoii g, Chiceg: 
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Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, LD. C., September 4th, 1901. Sealed pro: 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P.M. on the 24th day of September, 1901, and then 
opened, for the installation of a conduit and wirin 
system for the U. S. Post-office building at Carrol 
ton, Ky.,in accordance with the drawings and speci- 
fication, copies of which may be obtained at this 
office or at the office of the Superintendent of Con- 
struction at Carrollton, Ky., at the discretion of 
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The American Architect and Building News. 
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PRICE, $10.00 


“ITALIAN RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS” 


American Architect and Building News Co. 














PROPOSALS. 





the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1343 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., September 5th,1901. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 10th day of October, 1901, and then 
opened, for the construction (except heating appa- 
ratus, electric wiring and conduits) of the U.S. Post- 
office and Court-house at Elmira, N. Y.,in accordance 
with the drawings and ——, copies of which 
may be had at this office or at the office of the 
Postmaster at Elmira, N. Y., at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1343 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., September 9,1901. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’elock 
P.M. on the 30th day of September, 1901, and then 
opened, for furnishing the heating apparatus com- 
plete in place for the U. 8. Post-office at Carrollton, 
Ky., in accordance with the drawings and specifica- 
tion, copies of which may be had at this office or at 
the office of the Superintendent at Carrollton, Ky., 
at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising a 
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Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., September, 10, 1901. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 2 
o’clock P. M., on the Ist day of October, 1901, and 





PROPOSALS, 


then opened, for furnishing the plaster models re- 
quired for the U, 8. Post-office, Court-house, etc., at 
San Francisco, Cal,, to be made in Washington, D.C., 
in accordance with drawings and specification, copies 
of which may be had upon application at this office, 
or the office of the Superintendent at San Francisco, 
California, at the discretion of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1343 








a endian 

{At New York, N. Y.| 

Bids are wanted September 28 for constructing 

a three-story and basement brick and stee) fireproof 

building about 80% x 200/ at the N. Y. Navy Yard. 

MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, Ch. of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docke, Navy Dept., Washington, D. ©. 

1343 


(oxstRvcTion. t aa 

[At Sulfivan’s Island, 8. ©.) 

Bids are wanted September 28 for constructing 

one barrack and one administration building. 
DAVID PRICE, Q. M. 1313 


AIL. 
[At Nashville, Ga.) 
It is stated that bids will be received until Octo- 
ber 15 for erecting a two-story brick fireproof jail. 
Plans on file with the Clerk of Superior Court. ant 


| 





PROPOSALS. 
OURT-HOUSE. 


[At Ortonville, Minn.) 
Bids for construction of a court-house for Big Stone 
County are wanted until September 25th. 1901. 
H. L. ZWIENER, county auditor, Big Stone, Minn. 

1343 

ARRACK,. 

[At Boston, Mass.) 
Depot Quartermaster’s office, 170 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. Sealed proposals, in triplicate,’ will 
be received at this office until 11 o’cleck A. M. 
September 20, 1901, and then opened in the pres- 
ence of atiending bidders, for constructing at Fort 
Standish, Boston Harbor, Mass., one frame barrack. 
Blank forms and information furnished on applica- 
tion. Plans and specifications on file in this office. 
Envelopes containing proposals to be marked “ Pro. 
posals for Construction of Public Building, Fort 
Standish, Mass ,” and addressed to A. M. PALMER, 

depot quartermaster. 342 





Eee 
[At Boston, Mass.) 

Sealed proposals, indorsed “ Proposals for Exten- 
sion of Building 40,”” will be received gt the bureau 
of yards and docks, Navy Department. Washington, 
until 1 o’clock September 28, 1901, and then 
and there publicly opened for constructing am exten- 
sion of a rolling mill, including new roof for old 
building at the navy yard, Boston, Mass. Appropria- 
tion, $98,000. Plans and specifications can be seen at 
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[“4 Hit, a Palpable Hit !”| — HAMLET. 


(Vou. LXXIIT. — No. 1842 


“TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE.” 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details. — Published Monthly. — $3.00 per year. 


Applause from the Profession. 


ArtincTon, N. J. 
THE issues of “ Zopical Architecture” are very satisfactory 
and I must congratulate you thereon. 
FRANKLIN L. NAYLOR. 


Bactimore, Mp. 

WE have, so far, found it a very interesting and attractive 
publication, and, according to the scheme as laid out for the 
future, it will probably be one of much use to the profession. 

Wyatt & NOLTING. 


Et Paso, Tex. 


AM pleased with “ Zopical Architecture,” and consider your 
scheme of publication good. 


EDWARD KNUZELL. 


Granp Raprps, Micu. 


I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” is a most useful publica- 
tion, and will make a valuable addition to the office library. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMSON. 


THE numbers thus far received have been very practical 














* 

I aM much pleased with “ Zopical Architecture,” and think and interesting and cannot help but be useful - the pen- 
mA gt é : : fession. H. A. CREAGER. 
it will be of considerable service to the architectural profession. 

BEN]. B. OWENS. Hartrorp, Vr. 
Boston, Mass. It certainly makes a collection of plates well worth the 

“Topical Architecture” is extremely valuable in my judg- price of publication. LouIs SHELDON NEWTON. 
ment and I should be sorry to be without it. It comes in 
exactly the form which makes the plates accessible and of ar impcauavous, Uo. 
practical value. C. H. BLACKALL. I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” w ill succeed. 

ren. eee C,. A. WALLINGFORD. 

A VERY useful publication and bound to be a success. Kansas City, Mo. 

H. A. Howe8, Jr. For the draughtsman particularly does “ Zopical Archts- 

I FIND “Topical Architecture” excellent at the price. tecture” promise much. It w ill give him, cheaply, classified 

RICHARD D. ANABLE. and well-selected working material. rhe simultaneous pub- 
lication of photographs and scale-drawings of the same 
3uUFFALO, N. Y. objects is highly commendable. It is giving the draughts- 

WE consider the issues of “Zupical Architecture” a valu- man a good library on the installment plan, the ultimate 
able reference work in a convenient and easily accessible form. value of which it is now hard to judge. 

LANSING & BEIERL. BENJ. LUBSCHEZ. 
Cepar Rapins, Ia. I REGARD “ Zopical Architecture” as a useful periodical 

W: think that the systematic arrangement of various sub- for myself and also for my son, who is just starting in to learn 
jects as planned in your “ Zopical Architecture” will be a very the profession. G. GARVEY. 
satisfactory and profitable work to own. Mitwavxer, Wis. 

JossELYN & TAYLOR Co. JuDGING by the numbers I have already received, “ Zopfica/ 
— Architecture” will be a very serviceable work. 

Tuus far I am fairly well pleased with “ Zofical Archi- WOARLOS PUISRALD. 

tecture.” A. G. ZIMMERMAN. “Topical Architecture” gives promise of being useful. 
I}lustrations are increasing so rapidly that a digest of sub- 
Cincinnati, O. jects of some standard dimension is becoming necessary for 

WE think well of “7Zopfical Architecture” and think it office use. Ferry & CLAS. 

will prove useful to us. : en 
S. HANNAFORD & Sons mats Nanaet, 3 E- 

I FIND the issues of “ Zopfical Architecture” exceedingly 

Cievecanp, O. interesting. The scheme of the publication I think a most 

“Topical Architecture” will prove a valuable adjunct to a excellent one. H. B, CLEMENT, 

library and draughting-room, , ; 
; tities R. Rosenstock & Co, OREN, a Ve 
Your present effort is the best I have yet seen. 
Cotumata, S. C. FREDERICK N, SNEED. 
We are very much pleased with the issues of “ Zofical “a - 
Architecture” which have reached us so far, and we find eee New Haven, Coun. a 
them of the greatest usefulness. . yt DGING by the few numbers of the publication that I 
Witson & EpwWaRDs. ave received, it will be a useful publication. 
W. RoBInson. 
Detroit, Micu. 

Ir seems that subscribing to “7Zofical Architecture” is New Ror asia, N.Y. if 
practically buying an architectural library on the installment I aM of the opinion that “7ofical Architecture” on its 
plan. , ‘ F, CARL POLLMAR. present plan will be a valuable publication and useful to 

both practising architects and students. 
East Sr. Louis, It. Frep E. WINTER. 

I CONSIDER “ Zopical Architecture” a valuable architectural : . _* 
periodical, and will say that with careful selection of subjects prs New York, N. Y. is 
will make an invaluable library for an architect's office. I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” a good publication. 

A. B. FRANKEL. Cass GILBER1. 
PROPOSALS. PROPOSALS. PROPOSALS. 
the navy yard or at the bureau. MORDECAI T. | Lowa, at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. | E. Orr, President of the Board of Managere, Frank- 
ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 1342 JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Arehitect jin Trust Company Building, corner of Clinton and 


tinniosctnaascasilis 1342 





[At Washington, D. C.] re [At Sante Fe, N. i.) 


U.S. Engineer Office, 735 N. Capitol St., Washing- | “13.43 will be received until September 24 by 
ton, D. ©. Sealed prop sale will be received here) w, 4. jones, commissover of Indian #ffxire, Waah- 


poms. ETC. 


until noon September 23, 1901, «nd then publicly 
opened, for furnish ng electrically driven pumps, 
cold drinking water plant, fire ho-e and racks and 
pipe covering for new building for government print- 
ing office. Information fur-ished on application. 
SOHN STEPHEN SEWELL, captain, engineers. 
1342 


Treasary Department, Uffice of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, DL. C., August 29,1901. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this «-flice until 2 o’clock 


ington, D. C., for ereeting one brick induct) ia) build- 
ing and one brick empluyés quarters at the Indian 
school near Santa Fé, in accordance with plans on 
tile at the following Offices: 235 Jobnson St., Chicago, 
lli., and 77 Wooster St., New Vork, N. ¥. For 
| further intormation address CLINTON J, CRAN- 
| DALL, superintencent, Indien srchvol, Santa Fé, 
|N.M,. 1342 


|poupinc. 





[At Kings Park, N. Y.) 


P. M. on the 3.\ day of October, 1901, and then opened, State of New York. State Commission in Lunacy. 
for the construction (except heating apparatus, | Sealed proposals for the construction of a nurses’ 
electric wiring and conduite) of the U. 8. Post-oftice | home building, at the Long Island State Horpital, 
at Creston, lowa, in accordance with drawings and | Kings Park, N. Y., mav be sent by mail, or delivers d 


specification, copies of which may be had at this 
Office, or at the office of the Postmaster at Cretton, 


in person, up to 4 o’clock P.M. on Wednesday. 


‘the 18th day of september, 1901, to Alexander 





Montague Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y. Drawinge and speci- 
fications may be consulted and blank forms of pro- 
posal obtained at the office of the Board of Managers, 
or at the office of G. L. Heins, State Architect, in the 
Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 1342 


EWAGE PLANT. 





[At Kings Park, N. Y.] 
State of New York. State Commission in Lunacy. 
Sealed proposals for constructing a sewree Or) Oral 
plant at the Long Island State Hospital, Kings Park, 
N. Y., may be sent by mail or delivered in person up 
to 4 o'clock P. M. on Wednerday. the 18th day 
of September, 1901, to Alexander E. Orr, President 
of the Board of Managers, Franklin Trust Compary 
Building, corner Clinton and Montague Sts., Krook- 
lyn, N. Y. Drawings and specifications may be con- 
sulted and blank forms of proposals obtained at 
the office of the Board of Managers, or at the: flice 
of G. L. Heins, State Architect, in the Capitol, 
Albany, N. Y. This notice cancels all prior adver- 
tisements for proposals for se wege dit} Gra) | — 
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MINERAL WOOL 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 





Samples and Oirculars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 

















LARGE STOCK OF 








Fine INTERIORS 
COPYING 








“Archite clural 
for P hotographer 
~ 8 East 42 Street. 

DETAIL EFFECTS6) Permanent Prints 
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“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 





By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.25. 





THE 


RTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which 
covers in its survey the field of Art in European 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ 
movement in America. 


THE DIAL 

“Tne Artist is one of the best of the art 
journals.” 
THE CRITIC 

“Tue Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 

“One of the handsomest magazines pub- 
lished is Tue Artist.” 
LITERARY WORLD 

- Handsome and engaging candidate 
for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions center in the world of applied art. 
We recommend it warmly to all art students and 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 
sions.” 
BOOK AND NEWSDEALER 

“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 

PUBLISHED BY 


TRUSLOVE HANSON & COMBA Ltd. 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 





NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
ROOFING DUCK. 
C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


135 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE Co., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-PACE GRANITE 
oO 


Park Row Building, New York 
85 Water St., Boston. 


WATERPROOF GELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bldg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 





Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
. CODE OF ETHICS... 





menses FET, 


“i Prepared in Conformity with the 
se Best Standards of Practice, and 
als Recommended to its Members by 


“i the Boston Society of Architects, 
Wee -«@ .« « «6 °6¢ © 6 © @ @ @ 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- « 1895... 


SecTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

+ 

SecTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as ‘owner.’ 
+ 

SEcTION 4. No Member shon:d guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 

© 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SEcTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years- of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

SecTIon 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

. 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10, It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SEcTION 11, No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competicion, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi. 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 


Secrion 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 


SrEcTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

+ 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

+ 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


.berger’s.. 
Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CEILINGS,’’ — ’tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 
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133-135... 
Centre Street, 


New York. 
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H. B. SMITH CO. 


MANUPACTURERS. 
Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 








Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


Bovasamme six. ‘NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 


Send for Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE 


Gorton Side-Feed Boilers ¢ 


Insure a warm building day and night 
in coldest weather. 


Our Book, MODERN HOUSE HEATING, gives the information. 
Mailed free. 


Send for a copy, and investigate for yourself. 


reeee 


GoRTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street 77 Oliver Street Old Colony Building 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectdral Odds and Ends,’’ 
40 GELATINE PRINTS - - $5.00 PER COPY. 


American Architect and Building News Co. 


THE 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES ; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates nm on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 


rr 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


ou OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
Office, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 





BOSTON AGENTS? 
WaALpo Bros., 102 M1LK STREET. 
















Conductor 
Pipes 
Won't Burst. 


The twist in the corru- 
gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 
is much handsomer than 
plain pipe. Made in cop- 
per and galvanized iron. 
Catalogue and information free. 
Address Dept. A, 
The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Middletown, O. 











ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. | CAPITALS (Carved). 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O............. | ©. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 
ART METALWORK. 


Ludlow Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis, | 


Mo 


ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. 


ASPHALT ROOFING. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. 
Internat’! Sprinkler Co., 
BLINDS (Venetian). | 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Bur- | 
lington, V 
BLUE PRINTS. 
* Moss, Chas. E., Boston..............-+ 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston | 
ee Hep ahd % (eow 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., New York. 


BRICKS (Red Oxide). 
Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 





[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.] 


<= CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. — > 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 


CREOSOTE STAINS. 
8S. Cabot, Boston........ 


FILTER. 
Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 


ee eee es CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. auminde weene.” Pited'g, Fe. 
sen’s Cemen orks, eow r 
deeabeatnwaeonill (mon)| Atlas Cement Co., New York..... ow) Cutler Mfg. Oo., Rochester, N. ¥..... Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
| Thiele, E., New York iteettensadueseal DEAPENING QUILT. FIREPROOFING. 
CEMENT PAVING. Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass...... e++: | Johnson Co., E. V., Chicago, Ill....... 
| Stamsen & Blome, Chicago, Ml....... DECORATORS. “t{RBPROOP LATHING. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co.,N. Y.| CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston......... Hayes, Geo., y vecdbrews er esccccccccces 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- DOORS. FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 
Phila.. Pa... | delphia, ay ae Re 4 saan beens Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus,0.! Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
“| CONDUCTORS. DOORS (Interior Finish). PLOOR POLISH. 
American Steel Roofing Co., The,| Carlisle, Pope & Co.,E.A.,NewYork.| gytcher Polish Co., Boston........... 
Cincinnati, Ohio...............+eeeee 
DRAUGHTSMAN, FLUSHOMETER. 
| CONSERVATORIES. E, Eldon Deane, New York, .......... Kenney Co., The, New York.......... 
| to . . ® 
sedbapyen Om. Inincnon:| es eyaroRs, ETC PLUSHAVALYES 
CONTRACTING. Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. Peck Brothers Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Flynt Buildi & Construction Co., Whittier Machine Co., "Boston bupewees GALVANIZED IRON. 
DUNE, TID. ooinccsk ccccuscsstcsa ENGINES (Hot-Air). American Sheet Steel Co., New York 
Rutan, William L., Boston........... Rider-Eriesson Engine Co., New York. GATES. 
RRO NS FAUCETS. x Wm. R. Pitt, New York ....... (mon) 
CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. Union Brass Works, Boston, Mass... | GRATES, ETC. 
Rutan, William L., Boston............ FILING DEVICES. Wm. H. Jackson & Co., New York.... 
CORDAGE. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. 
Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston. (eow) town, N. ¥ 
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Art Metal Constraction Co., James- | GREASE (Graphite). 


Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 








